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A Letter to the London Reviewers, from John Rubrick, 4, AZ, 
Author of the SPLEEN, a Lyri-comi-tragic Tale.* 


Our readers may remember, that on our firft making mention 
of this ludicrous, or, as certain Reviewers characteriftically call 
it, fanta/tic, performance, we intimated our regret, that men of 
acknowledged talents fhould be fo irafcible and petulant of dif- 
pofition, as to think it neceflary for one to fpit his {pite when- 
ever another vents his fpleen. It is, indeed, from their in- 
dulging themfelves in this kind of pertinacity, that, as the poet 
exprefles it, 

“* Contending wits become the fport of fcols,” 

the matter feldom ending without repeated retort, and reiterated 
rejoinder. Thus, it appears, the celebrated dramatift, carica- 
tured in this produétion, hath in the laft A/snthly Review, ei- 
ther through his own pen, or that of fome too forward friend, 
fpirted back the fpite, that was thrown upon him, into the face 
of its author; a circumftance that has procured us the honour of 
the following epiftle, from that fevere and farcaftical fatirift, 
Mr. John Rubrick. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


‘* Your apprehenfions of being interdiéted, by me or my book- 
feller, from taking as many extracts, as you pleaie, from my Splven, 
are groundlefs. You do me juttice, in fuppofing that I have as lit- 
tle view of profit in writing, as the author of the Heroic Epile,+ or 


any one elfe. My Spleex, I own, would never have feen the light, __ 


but in refentment for the moft difhonourable, I will fay, di/bonef, 
treatment that one writer, or even one man, ever received from an- 
other.—A robbery on the highway, or even the bafeft breach of 
mere pecuniary truft, is venial, in comparifon to the villainous arti- 
fices and rafcally maneuvres, notorioufly made ufe of by a certain 
abdicated manager, to prevent the fucceis, and ruin the reputation, 


Vo. IV. M of 


* See London Review for June and July, 
+ To Sir W. Chambers.—See London Review, July, p. 47 and 51. 
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of a brother author,—not m,//f, gentlemen: all the harm he ever 
did me, has lain in his unprovoked and wanton attempts to ridicule 
the family of the Rubricks ; which he began long fince, in his terra 
fiius, written many years ago at Oxtord, and has lately repeated, by 
raking into the afhes of the dead, in nis Spleen, pertormed laft fea- 
fon at Drury-Lane Theatre.-—The Monthly Reviewers, indeed, in- 
finuate, that the dramatift had no fuch characters in view ; but they 
are not the firlt wife critics that have pretended to know an author’s 
meaning better than he did himfelf. ‘Ihe author hath more than 
once avowed it; and yet thefe critics aflert, that Lam a malignant 
Spirit, who have afflumed the fuppofed character of young Rubrick ; 
the refentment of whole family I have endeavoured in vain to excite, 

and have, therefore, proceeded only to gratify my own. In this afler- 
tion, theie ingenious gentlemen (for fo, it feems, Courtefy fill calls the 
dull and uagentlemaniike mole-workers in the Monthly Review) have 
advanced, according to their frequent cuftom, an impudent falfe- 
hood. It is, indeed, the highetft piece of impudence in namele/s writers 
to tax others with malice and malignity, while they themtelves lie 
concealed, and wantonly ftab whom they pleafe in the dark. The 
Tale ‘* of the Offspring of Folly,” owes its origin not to the re- 
fentment of the party moft injured by that peftiferous and contempti- 
ble aaimalcule, its hero, but to that of the blood of the Rubricks, 
which can glow as warmly in the juit caufe of others as in their own.— 
Thefe monthly gentry are pleafed to fay, that ‘* the «v/# and fatire of 
** my Medley [L with I could find any wit in theirs] have /o Little poig- 
** nancy, the falfehoods are /o gro/i, the abufe is /o virutent, and the 
*¢ malice is fo apparent, that if Mr. C fuffers himfelf to be the 
** Jeaft difturbed [who do they think will be more difurbed? | by fo impo- 
© tent an attack, they think, he will deferve what he may endure.” 
‘That is, in other words, ‘* If Mr. C. fuffers himfelf to fuffer from 
** an attack, by which he can fuffer /o little, he deferves to fuffer 
** what he may fuffer by aéfual/y fufiering in fo infufferable a de- 
$* gree !?--What ia/ufferable nonfenic!—But when thefe wife cri- 
tics talked /o proportioxately of things /a little, /o grofs, fo virulent, /a 
malicious, and /o impotent; they fhould have fhewn both 4ov fo, 
and how far fo ; without this, the reader has only rheir, or perhaps 
Mr. C.’s bare word for it, that thele thingsare fo atall. Now, you 
have my word for it, gentlemen, that the things in queflion are not 

so fal/e as thefe Reviewersreprefent them, but are a// so true, as the 
are reprefented in the tale.—It is allowed to bea wife child, iadenll 
that knows its own father ; how the urchin himfelf, therefore, can 
be pretended to be au fait, with regard to the principal part of the 
bubnefs, I cannot conceive: and, as to all the reft, it is, in the 
French phrafeology, kzozvn to the whole world.—Not but that there 
is fome fhrewdnets in the defign of a xamele/i body's ftanding up for the 
fegitimacy of one of its members: for I underftand, that, fince this 
diminutive mock-monarch’s abdication oj the throne of Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, he is become a Reviewer, occationally retiring to Chif- 
wick, as the tyrant Dionyfius did to Coriath; to play the pedagogue, 
in conjunction with the re/y Scotch fchoolmafter of tae place, and his 
brother-in-law critic, the /ciex?ific and earned Eptror of the 
. Montury 
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MontRiy Review.—This fuggefts a reafon alfo, for the warmth 
with which the latter efpoufes his caufe; viz. a fellow-feeling for the 
failings of a brother in iniquity. 
se Excufe me, Gentlemen, if I trefpafs on your indulgence, or your 
reader’s patience, in dwelling fo long on fo /ow a fubjeét: but in 
roof of this fuggeftion, an inftance of this famous edétor’s critical, 
iteral, ay and logical fagacity, comes into my head fo opportunely 
that I cannot forbear relating it-—Ralpho*, you mutt know, though 
from a breaking doo4/-//er become a retponfible editor, was originally 
bred a d/ack/mith, and can now as readily forge a fallacy, in excuie 
for the talie fte> of a fellow fornicator, as he could formerly forge a 
patten-ring out of a horie-fhoe, to prevent a fair maiden + dhe itep- 
ing in the dirt.—Now, Ralph, it feems, to confole himfelf for the 
Jofs of his dear and amiable partner, his firft rib and reviewere/s, got 
to bed, about a fortnight after her deceafe, to his Scotch fcullery- 
maid, Mrs. Margery D—; who proved more prolific than her age 
or perfonal provocatives prognoiticated. The confequences, of 
courfe, brought on fcandal, and Ralpho was reproached with getting 
his handmaid with child: to which, with the true cunning and ge- 
nuine modefty of a monthly reviewer, he replied ‘* it was the rankett 
** fourrility, the fouls perfonal abufe, and the groffeft falfiood; for 
** that /¢ was notorious he did zor get her with child, but with children:” 
Peg having pofitively {worn before the juttice that fhe was delivered 
of rewins /— There is a curious piece of ca/uifiry and verbal Critici/m 
for you! Match it, ye London Reviewers, if you can! -— As a far- 
ther proof of the propriety, with which thefe Monthly gentry take 
upon them to charge me with traducing and reviling the cha- 
raéicr and writings of their little friend, let me refer you to their 
own elaborate critique on that very dramati(t’s beft production, his 
Fealous Wife; which they condemn in the fevereft and groffett terms, 
as a defpicable performance, M. R. Vol. XXiV. P. 180.—As to 
their delicacy in regard to the abufe of more/ character; let me refer 
you farther to their critique, on the late Dr. Goldfmith’s Enquiry 
into the State of Polite Learning in Europe; in which they abufe that 
writer, (whom they have at other times reprefented as the worthiett 
of characters, an Ifraeiite indeed in whom there was no guile) as a 
man ‘* confcious of labouring under the infamy of having, by the 
«< vileft and meanett actions, forfeited all pretenfions to henour and 
*« honeity”.—M. R. Vel. XXI. P. 389.—It is, indeed, with pecu- 
liar propriety thefe candid and coniiftent criticks affect a regard for 
the moral character of raree-fhow-men, {tage-players and buffoons, 
while fcarce a month pafies in which they not only malicioufly depres 
ciate and defame better writers, better men and better chrittians 
than themfelves, but aifo in which they do not traiteroufly and blat- 
phemoutly traduce their king and revile their God! 
*« It may be offered, in apelogy, that there has been a fucceffion of 
different reviewers. — ‘This is evident from the notable incontiitency 
of the fucceffive Reviews; but the editor, who fhould be accountable 








* Ralph Griffith, Efq. Editor of the Mouihly Review. 
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84 The Spleen; or, The Offspring of Fetly. 


for the Jibellous parts of the work at leaft, has been the fame from the 
beginning.—It is indeed very generally fufpected that he is now be- 
come the principal author too; but this muft be a miftake, as the 
departed reviewere/s has been fucceeded by a fecond. Happy is it 
alio for the difenting interef (whofe chief fupport the Monthly Review 
is now modefily boaited to be) that the sew reviewere/s happened to 
be a pious prefoyterian. Had fhe been a high-church-woman or a 
Roman Catholic, Heaven knows what worfe would have befallen the 
caufe of the petitioners, or what might not by this time have become 
of protefanti/m itfelf! —So powerful indeed has long been the known 
prevalence of a petticoat over this famous periodical publication, that 
Dr. M, the man-midwife, ufed grofsly to call it the xataynna of 
criticifm. It is not long fince that thefe critics formally maintained 
the female right to reprifals in cafes of matrimonial infidelity. And 
we are even told, in the very laft number, ‘* that the Reviewer 
** would think himfelf miferably deficient in the etiquette of polite- 
** nefs were he to criticife a Lady for employing her time as fhe 
** pleafes”.—M. R. July 1776, P. 71.—Hence, one may venture 
at leaft to fay, the Quebec Bill would have went down as fmooth as 
oil; the heads ot the American Congrefs would have been all traitors, 
and their famous Common-/enfe downright Nonfenie, had Madam 
Reviewere/s been a daughter of mother-church.—But I beg your 
pardon, Gentlemen, for this long epiltle : 
Your friend and admirer, 

Cambridge Aug. 6. 1776. J. RUBRICK. 

P.S. Inclofed 1 have fent (for your opinion of the defign) the 
frontitpiece for the /*cond part of My SpLeeN, entitled the Dromedary 
and Camels, or the Caravan of Duline/s ; addreffed to thofe Literary 
pack-horfes the Montrury Reviewers. As I am aperfon, in Mr, 
Bays’s phrafe, who, as youfee, detett per/ovalities, you will obferve 
that the dromedary is not very ftrongly caricatured ; indeed, there 
needed no great alteration to give that quadruped a very ftriking 
likenets of the biped, his architype. The camels are well enough pour- 
trayed for beafis of burthen, and indeed it was fuggefted to me, that 
an animal of lefs dignity would have been more emblematical ; it be- 
ing well remembered, that, when the editor, or arch-critic himfelf, 
kept fhop, and fhops had figns, his own fymbol was the Dunctap, 
or A/; laden with literature ! j.R. 

Leaving our readers to make what comment they pleafe on 
the above extraordinary epifile and poftfcript, we proceed to 
difcharge our promile to our Oxford correfpondents, in giving 
our readers the conclufion of the tale in queition. 





The Spleen; or, The Offspring of folly. A Lyri-comi-tragie 
Tale, Sc. Continued from paze 51. and concluded. 
C AN T O IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Invocation to the mufe—Woman the fource of mifchief—Atreffes 
all Helens—Painted pufles—Our hero goes caterwauling—His 
wife grows jealous and dies of the hip—-Reaumur’s rabbit and 

hen 
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hen—Our hero compared to a bantum capon—To Don Quixote 
falling foul of the puppets—To Punch, who kicks all before him— 
He fines his players— Snatches old Macklin’s bread and butter out 
of his mouth—Abufes play-wrights—Frightens his brother pa- 
tentees—Is damn’d as a Man-of-bufinefs— Puts metaphorically to 
fea—Is thrown overboard, for a Jonas—His partners fet fail and 
leave him—-Apoftrophizes the whale and dolphin—Is faved on the 
back of a fprat—Is feized with a quartan 2gue—Carried to Drury 
Hofpital—Neglected—--Dying of the Spleen—-Is changed into a 
bat, and immortalized as the emblem of Folly. 


Say, mufe, from whence fuch difcord fprung. 
Sing fuch a tale, as ne’er was fung, 
By Homer or by Virgil— 
What was’t in afhes laid old Troy? 
What is’t, like woman, can deftroy, 
Whene’er fhe means to urge ill ? 


Who was’t, to damn mankind fo civil, 

Familiar chatted with the devil; 
Forgetful of her duty ? 

The firft of Helens, Madam Eve ; 

Who, if we Milton may believe, 
Surpafied them all in beauty. 

If fo much mifchief ove could do, 

Still how much more might Helens fve, 
And ftill more two and twenty ; 

For, furbifh’d up, behind the fcenes ; 

The frippery flirts all Trojan queens ; 
Ot Helens he had plenty.* 


Beroug’d, bepainted, and bedrefs’d, 
In bibs and tuckers of sheir beft, 
The trappings of their calling, 
No wonder that, attraéted thus, 
He after every painted fw/5, 
Soon went a cater-cvauling. 
So have I feen a bantum proud, 
Strutting about and crowing loud, 
A teather’d macaroni. 
Mount this and that and t’other hen, 
Each pecking him foon off agen, 
Defpifing poor Capon: ! § 


* In love as in letters, each rival outvying, 

Not a queen of his train but he nightly was plying: 

Untouch’d the ripe fruit ung in cluiters around, 

As his tafte bade him relifli, but * that on the ground; 

Nay how could a virgin with tranfports falute him, 

Since Nature defign'd the + fir/t cut not to fuit him? 

He feafted on beauties with rapture and eafe, 

As an emmet pofieffes a huge Chefhire cheefe. Barf. 
* His female connections fufficiently elucidate this paflage— Bare. 
+ See note to Stanza X. Canto II. 
§ Our poet, who rails fo much at plagiaries, is here guilty — 

mielf ; 
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And yeta hen, the learned fay, 

Will e’vn indulge in am’rous play 
A rabbet fondly {mitten.---* 

Tell, then ye fages, tell us why, 

E’en virgin-pullets fhould be thy 
Of a cafirato kitten. 


Yet, hence at some the devil to do! 
His houfhold female jealous grew ; 
And jealoufy’s the devil. 

But, luckily, to end the {trife, 
She died ; which in a Fealous Wife, 
It muft be own’d, is civil. 


Partlet, untrod, fo takes the pip, 


And drooping gives the perch a trip, 
And 


himfelf: this pafflage being evidently ftolen from the following fanzas ut 
Kenrick’s Epiftle to Couman : 
By Nature form’d as ill for wars 
Of Venus, as for thofe of Mars; 
In both a recreant knight, 
From one, like Paris, flunk away$ 
Hard labour yours in fofter fray 
To do your Helen right. 


How then fhould you, behind the fcenesy 
E’er mollify contending queens, 

And bring them to their duty? 
Say, what can fuch a thing as you, 
Between two fierce viragos do, 


But ftoop and kifs their fhoe-tye. 


Jn vain your feeble rage may burn, 

Or kinder pathons take their turn; 
To you alike pernicious, 

Whether by Leffcy’s frown you die 

Or W—-——— white wench's coal black eye, 
In extafy delicious. + 

Should my Lord B—————e efcape, 

And bailled juftice bring the rape 

. With harams into fafhion, 

You, then, indeed, with P 

The green-room a feraglio made, 
Might glut your amorous paflion. 





I's aid, 


Juft as I've feen on chimney-top 

A lewd cock-fparrow, billing, hop, 
Allur’d from hen to hen; 

The fair difgufted one by one, 

While he, no fooner off than on, 
Was off as foon again. 

‘Was ever a more flagrant picce of plagiarifm! It is to be hoped our mo 
dern Dennis will do himielf exemplary juitice on this writer, in his London 
Review. Mar. Seriz. Jun. 

* With a fight of this decent phenomenon, the conjunction copulative be- 
tween a rabbet and a hen, the celebrated Reaumur ufed publicly to indulge 
the curiofity of the Parifian ladies: it being the fon, for fome time, for all 
the virtuofi, male and female to flock to fee this curious attempt-at propa- 

ation. I fay, attempt, becaufe it doesnot appear that the pullet’s eggs were 
SC ooatused HunTeER. 
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And leaves poor doodle-doo ; 
The fcorn of all the cocker’d race, 
And wich the fair, the foul difgrace 

Of all the cockrel crew.* 


By Fo.ty now to madnefs drove, 
To hate all turn’d our hero’s love; 
Like Quixote, ina rage, 
In fpleenfui mood, he curs’d and fwore 
And call’d his puppets rogue and whore, 
And droye them off the ftage. 


The fcorn of wits, the dread of fools, 
Defpotic now the tyrant rules, 
Fearlefs of dire difaiter ; 
Like mighty Puach, who in a huff, 
Gives this a kick, and that a cuff, 
To thew he’s lord and matter. 


To make his purfe-proud aétors feel, 
He itints them of a daily meal 
Nor {pares, (ungrateful finner!) 
F’en his old friend the man of Ro/i, 
Who, when himielf was at a lofs, 
Oft gave him a good dinner +. 


Snatches old Macklin’s bread and butter, 
Which made him make fo damn’d a clutter, 


* Again we catch our poet at plagiarifing. 
C—, a bantum bully rock 
Calls K—, thus a dunghill cock; 
While K—, crowing round the pit, 
Defies each hen-peck’d cockerel wit. 
But bate proud baw-cock, bate your rage, 
For pity’s fake your ire affuage : 
Coley, poor cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Is, by no means a match for you. TuNER. 


¢ Before our departed hero arrived to the height of his poetical confe~ 
quence, his fituation compelled him to be fo troublefome to his acquaint- 
ance, that he was univerfally known by the appellation of the Temple Leech; 
Mr. Rofs’s table having always a knife and fork for him, there he was to be 
found at laft, morning, noon, and night. Soon after he became manager, 
Rofs thought himfelf happy to engage with him, naturally expecting the turn 
of the fcale in his favor for the civilities he had fhewn him ;—and fo he had; 
for being confined with a fit of the gout, aud in confequence rendered inca- 
pable of playing a few nights, the manager ordered his treafurer to put him 
under ftoppages: an inftance fcarce ever known before. Mr. Rofs bore it 
with great temper, only defiring the treafurer, ‘* to make his compliments 
to the manager and inform him, that the deduction was inconvenient enough 
at that time; but he was glad it did not take place a few years before; for if 
it bad, he and Mr. C+— would have begn in want of many a good dinner. 
Bate. 
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The Spleen, or, The Offipring of Folly. 
And blafted Kenrick’s bays * 5 


Sharing alone with bards as dull 
As he himfelf and Hoole and Hull}; 
The profit and the praife. 


Congenial fouls! to dulnefs dear! 
Smile on, when fnarling critics {neer, 
Or angry judges frown. 
No matter what the wife ones think, : 
A nod’s as good as is a wink 
To that blind horfe the Town. 
The other patentees aghaft, 
Now ftand and wonder how at laft 
Will end the mifchief, brewing; 
For lo, with all our hero’s wit, 
The empty benches of the pit 
Threaten impending ruin! 


While fole director of the fcene, 
This fon of Fol/y and of Spleen, 

Whom once they thought fo clever, 
Grew only more and more perplex’d ; 
Till, play'd the man-of-bufine/s} next, 

He damn’d himfelf for ever. 


As mariners, amid a ftorm, 

Make vows, they mean not to perform, 
So pious and fo civil; 

Would give the /aizts their fterling gold, 

Nay confecrated candles hold 
For fafety, to the devil. 

In fimilar diftrefs e’en fo, 

Harris and Leake and Dagge and Co.$ 
Each faint and devil implor’d; 

‘Tied round the victim’s neck a purfe, 

To make him fink, and, with acurfe, 
Threw Jonas overboard. 


By vanity awhile upborne, 
Light as a cork he laugh’d to fcorn 


' The 
* A little, hypocritical, lying, — rafcal, to pick a man’s pocket of 
} a theufand pound, before he himfelf had finge:ed a farthing of the money! 
| See the particulars of his rafcality, on this occafion, in the preface to the 
‘ fourth edition of my Duelli/t. Kenrick, Viva vocé. } 


+ With thefe our managerial hero, it feems, went fnacks; poor Hull, not- 
withftanding his Henry and Rofamond met with fuccefs, not receiving half 
the ufual emoluments. Covent GarpveNn CRICKET. 

+ A comedy fo called, written by our hero, and tupported by his mana- 

7 gerial arte to undergo the lingering torture of damnation for twelve nights 
| tometiue. 
ii § His brother patentees. 
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The hands, he faw the helm in; 
Suppofing that, for want of {kill, 

‘They’d make the fhip foon fhew her keel; 
The wild waves all o’erwhelming. 


But, fee at once the ftorm fubfide ; 

Of public favour turn’d the tide, 
While, right before the wind, 

The batter’d bark with fwelling fail, 

Urg’d forward by a profp’rous gale, 
Poor Jonas leaves behind*, 

At this behold his courage fled, 

His heart as heavy grows as lead, 
And foon, falt-water drinking, 

His fpirits fhrink into his heels 

Down ducks his head and now he feels 
His little body finking. 

To Neptune now in dire defpair, 

And Venus he prefers his prayer, 
With terrible devotion; 

Each Nymph and Triton calls by name, 

But neither Nymph nor Triton came 
Nor Venus nor old Ocean, 


Attracted by the difmal cry, 
Around him flock the finny fry ; 
(‘To each held forth his hand.) 
** Dolphins and whales,” faid he, ‘‘ of yore, 
** Have half-drown’d bards and prophets bore + 
** Safe to the neighbouring ftrand. 


«© For pity’s fake, then lend your aid | 
** A poet I, by birth { and trade, 

“* Could once like Orpheus fing; 
** Tho, caft away without my lyre, 
*« And tho the mufes nine infpire, 


** T now do no fuch thing!” 


Then flow’d his tears, which feem’d to melt 
To tendernefs a foft-roed /melt, 
Who yet its aid forbore; 
When now upon his friendly back, 
A charitable /prat, alack! 
Convey’d him to the fhore. 


Flat as a flounder on the beach, 
Sometime, he lay, depriv’d of fpeech, 


89 


* Alluding to the uncommon fuccefs of Covent-Garden Theatié, after J 
became deputy-manager. T. Hue. 

+ Alluding to Amphion and the prophet Jonas. 

¢ Poeta nafcetur non fit. 
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*Till feen the fhip away go; 
When envy, rage an grief, by turns, 
Torment him, as he chills and burns, 

Seiz’d with a quartan ague. 


To th’ hofpital* of Drury-Lane 

Returning, now, in fuppliant ftrain, 
An object to be pitied! 

He vow’d that all his future days, 

He’d Ssatter + play and puff and praife, 
If once again admitted. 

But ah! his proffer’d puffs too late, 

His place fupplied by parfon Bare, 
That prince of play-houfe puffers 5 

Who gives the oz to half the town, 

Seis actors up and knocks them down, 
From kings to candle-fnuffers. 


Garrick, enfeebled and decay’d, 
And giad, tho poor, to leave off trade, 
With Aim is ftrong and clever; 
He {wears ’tis all a lie that’s told, 
About his growing fat and old; 
For he’ll be young for ever. 


The parfon fwears the play’r will fee, 
When next he comes from Italy, 

The fcheme, laft time projected f, 
Of only entering on the feene 
To entertain the dg and queen, 

With with’d ec/at effected. 
Thus puff’d our hero’s quondam tutor 
No more would be his coadjutor, 


* The playhoufe: fo called from the charitable inftitution, lately efta- 
blithed by act of parliament, for the fupport of decayed players; to which 
fund our debilitated hero lays claim on the ftrength of his appearance on the 
ftage in the character of acting manager, in order to difcharge Mr. Macklin. 

Mouse in THE Grten Room. 

+ A character, defcribed by Mr. C, in the Englifh Merchant, as the der 
of a newipaper. ‘* A fellow, whofe heart, tongue, and pen; are equally 
fcandalous.” 

t On his firft return from Italy; when a terrible conteft arofe between 
Mr. G’s avarice and his vanity: but, finding he could not gratify the latter, 
without making too great a facrifice of the former, matters were for that 
time accommodated.—The advocates for maiagerial fincerity, indeed, impute 
this project of playing only in the prefence of royalty, to that fenfe of duty, 
which, they fay, actuates the patentces of every Theatre-Royal. We, who 
"know theatrical managers muclt better, know their mancuvres are not ad- 
ways directed by tuch motives of duty and loyalty. We ourielves have at- 
tended both Mr. G. and Mr. €. behind the fcene:, for popular paragraphs, in 
ridicule of their royal mafter; written immediatel ¢ after their having obfe- 
quioutly lighted him out or the theatre. ‘Cue Docrs of rac Newsrarers. 


But 
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But left poor Ep:cene*, 

To fhift, as it could beft, alone; 

While trembling, tottering, tumbling down, 
It dying lay with Spleen +. 

To Puozsus, Folly now applies: 

And, on her knees, with {treaming eyes, 
A piteous ftory tells. 

Wifdom, the faid, had got her ozw/; 

Aad might not fhe with fome fuch fowl 
Bedeck her cap and bells. 


** Oh! change my fallen foundling’s nature 
** Into fome emblematic creature, 
‘* Any, except acat;” 
A fmile Apollo itrove to fmother, 
And metamorphos’d, for the mother, 
Her fon into a Bar}. 
Ali day, perdu, Lo! now he lies, 
Domitian like, in wait for flies, 
‘That cannot bear the light ; 
Haunting, like ghofts that love to glide 
Through places where their honour died, 
The Play-Houfe every night! 
In taking leave of this whimfical production, we cannot help re- 
peating that it is a pity the wit and ingenuity of the writer were 


* Mr. Colman’s laft comedy, altered from Ben Johnfon. 
t Mr. C’s laft new comic piece. 
¢ Here again we catch our poet at plagiarifm. ‘This metamorphofis is pal- 
pably ftolen from the following prediction in his epitaph above-cited, writ- 
ten on his theatrical deceafe, by that exemplary, divine, and reverend 
poet, Mr. Henry Bate.—Speaking of his flight to the celeftial regions, his re- 
verence prophetically fuggefts the fame transformation. 
Alas! what affailants his march will oppofe, 
Demanding their fragment each ftep that he goes ? 
If the notion prove right, which our {choolimen divine, 
That aloft none in robes that are borrowed can fhine, 
When cach has difmantled this daw of his feather, 
How the devil, unfledg'd, wili he waft himfelf thither ; 
For fate will demand (1n defpite of pretences) 
A full expiation for all his offences ; 
Whote thafts, left the fophift with logic fhould parry, 
Minerv:'s fage bird his death-warrant fhali carry. : 
Winging down, by the breech at one pounce fhe will take him, 
And foaring aloft, high in air wildly fhake him. 
When in penance thus comic, the culprit appears, 
What fallies of laughter shall run thro’ the fpheres! 
Way, as great folks love fun, one may venture the odds, 
But Olympus wil! fhake with the mirth of the gods.— 
Thus in ather he'll fwing the fole outcaft of nature, 
*Till.fome kind immortal, brim full of good nature, 
Beholding the victim with pitiful eyes, 
Yo a Bat fhall transform hin——e+he tyrant of FLIEs. 
O Imitatores! Servum petus ! Mak. Scam Iua, 
N 2 
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§8 The Spleen, or, The Offspring of Folly. 
And blafted Kenrick’s bays* 5 


Sharing alone with bards as dull 


As he himfelf and Hoole and Hull}; 
The profit and the praife. 


Congenial fouls! to dulnefs dear! 
Smile on, when fnarling critics {neer, 
Or angry judges frown. 
No matter what the wife ones think, 
A nod’s as good as is a wink 
To that blind horfe the Town. 


The other patentees aghaft, 

Now ftand and wonder how at laft 
Will end the mifchief, brewing; 

For lo, with all our hero’s wit, 

The empty benches of the pit 
Threaten impending ruin! 


While fole direftor of the fcene, 
This fon of Fo//y and of Spleen, 

Whom once they thought fo clever, 
Grew only more and more perplex’d; 
Till, play'd the man-of-bujfine/s} next, 

He damn’d himfelf for ever. 


As mariners, amidit a ftorm, 

Make vows, they mean not to perform, 
So pious and fo civil; 

Would give the /aints their fterling gold, 

Nay confecrated candles hold 
For fafety, to the devil. 

In fimilar diftrefs e’en fo, 

Harris and Leake and Dagge and Co.$ 
Each faint and devil implor’d; 

Tied round the victim’s neck a purfe, 

To make him fink, and, with acurfe, 
Threw Jonas overboard. 


By vanity awhile upborne, 
Light as a cork he laugh’d to fcorn 


The 


* A little, hypocritical, lying, cowardly rafcal, to pick a man’s pocket of 
a theufand pound, before he himfelf ro fone ed a farthing of the money! 
Sec the particulars of his rafcality, on this occafion, in the preface to the 
fourth edition of my Duelli/t. Kenrick, Vivd vocé. 

+ With thefe our managerial hero, it feems, went fnacks; poor Hull, not- 
withftanding his Henry and Rofamond met with fuccefs, not receiving half 
the ufual emoluments. Covent GarvEN CRICKET. 

+ A comedy fo called, written by our hero, and tupported by his mana- 
gerial arte to undergo the lingering torture of damnation for twelve nights 
togetiie. 

§ His brother patentees. 
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The hands, he faw the helm in; 
Suppofing that, for want of kill, 
They’d make the fhip foon fhew her keel; 
The wild waves all o’erwhelming. 


But, fee at once the ftorm fubfide ; 

Of public favour turn’d the tide, 
While, right before the wind, 

The batter’d bark with fwelling fail, 

Urg’d forward by a profp’rous gale, 
Poor Jonas leaves behind*, 

At this behold his courage fled, 

His heart as heavy grows as lead, 
And foon, falt-water drinking; 

His fpirits fhrink into his heels 

Down ducks his head and now he feels 
His little body finking. 

To Neptune now in dire defpair, 

And Venus he prefers his prayer, 
With terrible devotion; 

Each Nymph and Triton calls by name, 

But neither Nymph nor Triton came 
Nor Venus nor old Ocean. 


Attracted by the difmal cry, 
Around him flock the finny fiy ; 
(‘To each held forth his hand.) 
** Dolphins and whales,” faid he, *‘ of yore, 
** Have half-drown’d bards and prophets bore ¢ 
** Safe to the neighbouring ftrand, 


‘* For pity’s fake, then lend your aid | 
** A poet I, by birth { and trade, 

“* Could once like Orpheus fing; 
** Tho, caft away without my lyre, 
** And tho the mufes nine infpire, 

** T now do no fuch thing!” 


Then flow’d his tears, which feem’d to melt 
‘To tendernefs a fott-roed /melt, 
Who yet its aid forbore; 
When now upon his friendly back, 
A charitable /prat, alack! 
Convey’d him to the fhore. 
Flat as a flounder on the beach, 
Sometime, he lay, depriv’d of fpeech, 


* Alluding to the uncommon fuccefs of Covent-Garden Theatié, after J 


became deputy-manager. T. Hue. 
+ Alluding to Amphion and the prophet Jonas. 
# Pocta nafcetur non fit, 
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*Till feen the we away go; 
When envy, rage and grief, by turns, 
Torment him, as he chills and burns, 

Seiz’d with a quartan ague. 


To th’ hofpital* of Drury-Lane 

Returning, now, in fuppliant ftrain, 
An object to be pitied! 

He vow’d that all his future days, 

He’d Satter + play and puff and praife, 
If once again admitted. 

But ah! his proffer’d puffs too late, 

His place fupplied by parfon Bare, 
That prince of play-houfe puffers 

Who gives the ¢oz to half the town, 

Seis actors up and knocks them down, 
From kings to candle-fnuffers. 


Garrick, enfeebled and decay’d, 
And giad, tho poor, to leave off trade, 
With Aim is ftrong and clever; 
He {wears ’tis all a lie that’s told, 
About his growing fat and old; 
For he’ll be young for ever. 


The parfon fwears the play’r will fee, 
When next he comes from Italy, 

The fcheme, laft time projected f, 
Of only entering on the feene 
To entertain the Aixg and queca, 

With with’d eclat effected. 
Thus puff’d our hero’s quondam tutor 
No more would be his coadjutor, 


* The playhoufe: fo called from the charitable inftitution, lately efta- 
blithed by act of parliament, for the fupport of decayed players; to which 
fund our debilitated hero lays claim on the ftrength of his appearance on the 
ftage in the character of acting manager, in order to difeharge Mr. Macklin. 

Mouse in THe Grten Room. 

+ A character, defcribed by Mr. C, in the Englifh Merchant, as the der 
of a newipaper. ‘* A fellow, whofe heart, tongue, and pen; are equally 
fcandalous.” 

¢ On his firft return from Italy; when a terrible conteft arofe between 
Mr. G’s avarice and his vanity: but, finding he could not gratify the latter, 
without making too great a facrifice of the former, matters were for that 
time accommodated.—The advocates for mauagerial fincerity, indeed, impute 
this project of playing only in the prefence of royalty, to that fenfe of duty, 
which, they fay, actuates the patentces of every ‘Theatre-Royal. We, who 
"know theatrical managers muclt better, know their mancuvres are not ad- 
ways directed by uch motives of duty and loyalty. We our(elves have at- 
tended both Mr. G. and Mr €. behind the fcenes, for popular paragraphs, in 


. . ‘ . . 
ridicule of their royal mafter; written immediate! ¢ after their having obfe- 


quioutly lighted him out of the theawe. "Tue Doings of rau Newsrarers. 


But 
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But left poor Epicene*, 

To fhift, as it could beft, alone; 

While trembling, tottering, tumbling down, 
It dying lay with Spleen +. 

To Pxozsus, Folly now applies: 

And, on her knees, with ftreaming eyes, 
A piteous ftory tells. 

Wifdom, the faid, had got her ozw/; 

And might not fhe with fome fuch fowl 


Bedeck her cap and bells. 


** Oh! change my fallen foundling’s nature 
** Into fome emblematic creature, 
*« Any, except acat;” 
A fimile Apollo itrove to fmother, 
And metamorphos’d, for the mother, 
Her jon into a Bat}. 


Ali day, perdu, Lo! now he lies, 
Domitian like, in wait for flies, 
That cannot bear the light ; 
Haunting, like ghofts that love to glide 
Through places where their honour died, 
The Play-Houfe every night! 
In taking leave of this whimfical production, we cannot help re- 
peating that it is a pity the wit and ingenuity of the writer were 


* Mr. Colman’s laft comedy, altered from Ben John{on. 
t Mr. C’s laft new comic piece. 
¢ Here again we catch our poet at plagiarifm. ‘This metamorphofis is pal- 
pably ftolen from the following prediction in his epitaph above-cited, writ- 
ten on his theatrical deceafe, by that exemplary, divine, and reverend 
poet, Mr. Henry Bate.—Speaking of his flight to the celeftial regions, his re- 
verence prophetically fuggefts the fame transformation. 
Alas! what affailants his march will oppofe, 
Demanding their fragment each ftep that he goes ? 
If the notion prove right, which our {hoolmen divine, 
That aloft none in robes that are borrowed can fhine, 
When cach has difmantled this daw of his feather, 
How the devil, unfledg’d, wili he waft himfelf thither ; 
For fate will demand (1n defpite of pretences) 
A full expiation for all his offences ; 
Whote fhafts, left the fophift with logic fhould parry, 
Minervi's {age bird his death-warrant fhall carry. ' 
Winging down, by the brecch at one pounce the will take him, 
And foaring aloft, high in air wildly fhake him. 
When in penance thus comic, the culprit appears, 
What fallies of laughter shall run thro’ the {pheres! 
Way, as great folks love fun, one may venture the odds, 
But Olympus wil! fhake with the mirth of the gods.— 
Thus in ather he'll fwing the fole outcalt of nature, 
Fill. fome kind immortal, brim full of good nature, 
Beholding the victiin with pitiful eyes, 
Yo a Bat fhall transform himn——eshe tyrent of Fires. 
O Imitatores! Servum petus ! Man. Scais. Fun. 
N 2 
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not employed on a better fubje&t. At the fame time, we cannot 
think it fo illiberal or unjuft a retaliation, as it has been repre- 
fented by our-rival Reviewers, if that which is aflerted in Mr. Ru- 
brick’s letter be true ;* viz, that the hero of it has behaved 
worfe to a brother author, than if he had broke a pecuniary 
truft, or even robbed him on the highway. Becaufe in fuch cafe 
the culprit would deferve to be banged, and, though, in the 
cafe ailerted, he might merit as much, we do not conceive 
the lath of the fevereft literary fcourge will have fo defperate 
an efieét.+ At the fame time, we cannot admire, however we 
may condemn, the feverity of the flagellation, or be at all fur- 
pri ced, that a writer, anes of the talents of doing it, fhould, 
in behalf of himfelf or his friend, endeavour to punifh, by the 
only means in his power, an injury the more bafe and criminal, 
us it was perpetrated within the protection of the law.—The pu- 
nifhment of fuch crimes, indeed, comes properly withia ihe 
prevince of ridicule. 

That facred weapon, held for Truth’s defence, 

The fcourge of folly, vice, and infolence, 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 

And touch’d, and gall’d by ridicule alone! 


* And if it be not, we conceive it behoves Mr. C. to exculpate himfelf of 
fo grois and heavy a charge. 

+ Unlefs, in leed, it thould have fuch a fatal influence as to induce the 
criminal to hang Aimjelf: an influence, which, if we are rigt htly informed, 
has heretofore been imputed toa fimilar caufe. The Monthly Revi jewers, 
indeed, as Mr. Rubrick obferves, conceive their friend o ught not to feel it; 
hut we would not with our greateft enemy to be at once fo callous and con- 
tem: ptible. 





J Supplement to Dr. Swift’s Works; beinz a Colleétion of Mifcel- 
lanies in Profe and Verfe, by the Dean; Dr. Delany, Dr. She- 
vidan, and ot hers,bis intimate Friends. With Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, by the Editor. 8vo. 73,6d, Conant. 

“* I verily think, there are few thi ings he ever wrote, that he did not with 
to be put blithed at one time or other. Detany. 

The ingenious and induftrious editor of the feventecnth volume 
of Swift's W orks, with a general index to the whole, hath here 
Sdliged the public with an additional volume, conftituting the 

‘wenty-fourth of that entertaining and multifarious collection, 

T he advertifement, he hath himfelf prefixed, will give our readers 
as good an idea of the contents of the prefent publication, as 
well as of the prefent ftate of the Dean’s writings in general, as 
any thing we ourfelves could fay on the fubject. 

** Additions to the works of an author already efteemed too volu- 


minous, it is acknowledged, fhould be made with caution. The 
editor, 
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editor, however, with confidence relies on the merit as well as au- 
thenticity of his materials; and, if any particular article which has 
been admitted fhould appear liable to objection, will reit his appeal 
on the real motive for entering on a taf not unattended with labour-— 
adefire of preferving thofe fcattered materials, without which the 
Works of S:vift can never be completed: an event the world has 
long had fome reafon to expect from the perfon in every refpect bett 
qualified for fuch an undertaking. ‘* Many of the Dottor’s def 
** curitings” (fays Mr. Deaxe Sxvift, the worthy guardian of his 
kinfman’s fame), ‘* log fince printed, ave not to be met with in any 
** collection of his works.” ‘The pieces now prefented to the reader 
are exa@ly under this predicament; and fome of them, it is pre- 
fumed, are part of what Mr. Scvift alludes to. 

** In the ftate the Dean’s writings now ftand, the editor flatters 
himfelf, he fhall not be cenfured for what is added. He does not 
pretend to fay, that the whole ought to be adopted in a regular edi- 
tion: yet, whenever fuch a work fliail be actually undertaken, he 
doubts not but the prefent volume will be confidered as an intereft- 
ing part of it; and, art the fume time, will be a proper appendage 
to ail former editions ; being ttrictly, what it profefies to be, a Col- 
le&ion of Miicellanies by Dr. S:v//t and his mott intimate Friends. 

‘¢ The firit part coniitts of feveral fearce tracts, originally publithed 
in that memorable period the Four laff Yvars cf the Sueen: fome of 
which are avowedly the Dean’s, though hitherto they have never ap- 
peared under his name; and others are afcribed to him,-on As ovwa 
authority, either as having written a part of them, or at leaft as 
having fuggelied the hints. 

*¢ Asthe found politician andindefatigable champion of Jrc/and, our 
authcr already ftands unrivaled. But, when we confider bim as the 
confidential friend ot an able miniitry involved in perpetual di/putes,* 
in vain do we lock amongft his Works for the writings which ex- 
2ited him to iuch confequence. The Examiners excepied, they are 
thinly feattered through the collection, aad far inferior in number to 
what might naturally be cxpected from the pen of fo ready a writer. 
Like Virgil's mariners, 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite valia! 
That he was not idle in that bufy period, a flight perufal of the 
ournal to Stila will demonitrate ; and what is here collected may 
i confidered as a {pecimen of his labours. 
“ Tt 
|.» 20. 


* 6¢ My letters will at leaft be @ goed bif to thew you the fteps, of this 
“ change,” jays Dr. Swift to Stella, on an interefting cyent, Dec. 9, 1711.— 
And again, “ My letters would be gvod memcirs, if 1 durft venture to fay a 
*¢ thoufand things that pais.” March 14, 1712-13. 

Mrs. Pilkington tells us, Stwift cut out the leaves from a very fine bask, con- 
taining a tranfation of Horace’s Epifties; and gave her two drawers full uf 
letters to paite into the covers, with liberty to read as fhe went on. The 
firft which came to hand, fhe fays, ‘* was aletter from Lord Bolingbroke. Vhe 
** reft of the Dean's correfpondents were, the Lady Majram, the Earl of 
*¢ Oxford,, Dr. Atterbury, Bp. Beruct, Lord Bathwrjt, Mr. Addifon, Avchdea 
“© con Purnell, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Pope, and Dr. Arbuthnot.” I 
Mrs. Piltington's testimony is to be relicd on, and there fecms but little rea- 
fon to doubt the truth of her aflertion, this is ev idently a different collection 
of Legiers trom any that hath yet been printed. 
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*¢ Tt is much to be lamented, indeed, that he did not follow the 
advice given him in the year 1733: ‘* I have long had it at heart,” 
fays his friend Mr. Ford, ** to iee your Works collected, and pub- 
** lithed with care. Jt is become abfolutely necefiary, fince that 
** jumbie with Pope, &c. in three volumes, which put me ina rage 
** whenever I mect with them.* I know no reafon why, at this 


. 


** diitance of time, the Examiners, and other political papers written 
** in the Queen’s rcign, might not be inferted. I doubt you have 
«é : 


been too neglizent in-keeping copies: but J have them bound up, 
** and moft of them jingle befides. lent Mr. Corbet + that paper to 
** correct his Gulliver by ; and it was from it that I mended my 
** own. There is every fingle alteration from the original copy ; 
** and the printed book abounds with all thofe errors which fhould 
** be avoided in the new edition.” 

** Had Dr. S:v/ft attended to this advice, the prefent publication 
would undoubtedly have been fuperfeded; or, could the editor have 
fortunately obtained the colle¢tion {o diligently made by Mr. Ford, it 
would have been a collateral proof of authenticity, and have proba 
bly increafed the number of the Dean’s political pamphlets. Thofe 
which are now printed are all which the editor has met with; and 
exch of them is feparately left to vouch: for its own excellence, and 
for the authority on which it has been admitied into this volume. 

** The lighter profe parts of the collection have been felected, by’ 
various accidents, from difierent fources. For a few of them, the 
editor readily acknowledges himfelf indebted to Mr. Faulkner; to 
whole diligence the reader is alfo obliged for the ADDITIONAL LET- 
TERS 5} and for fome entertaining anecdotes, particularly in matters 
relative to Jreland. 

** Many of the poetical effiys are the Dean’s, and all of them fuch 
as are immediately connected with his writings. Among thefe, the 
productions of Dr. De/any are particularly dillinguifhed.” 

For the multiplicity of notes, containing information refpe&t- 
ing the perfons and circumfiances occationally mentioned, our 
editor makes the following apology. 

*¢ Facts and circumftances of a temporary nature are fo foon for- 
gotten, that little apology feems necetiary tor the number and mi- 
nuteneis of the notes. it has ever been the editor’s opinion, that 
every book fhould include an explanation of the obfcure and lefs 
known paflages in it, without obliging the reader to refer to other 
jources of information. When it is confidered that thefe helps are 
detigned for the uie of fuch as are not general readers, it is pretumed 
thoie who are more informed will pardon the infertion of fome cir- 
cumftances, 


e 


* Thefe form the third, fourth, fifth, and fixih, volumes of this collection ; 
and, as mifcellanies have abundant merit: but, contidered as Swift's Works, 
they are an heterogeneous mixture, and want much reforming. The pieces 
by Pope and Gay are unnecefary, as moft of themare already in the works of 
their refpective authors; aud thofe of Arbuthnot, however ingenious, would 
much more properly appear in a publication diftinet from Swifi’s. 

¢ Dr. Swift's fuccefior, as Dean of St. Patrick's. 

.} On this article, the editor fill folicits the aififtance of the curious. 
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cumftances, which to them may appear fuperfluous. Whenever the 
whole colieétion is properly methodized, fome of them, which at 
prefent are abfolutely neceflary for the fake of connexion, will of 
courfe become ufelefs.” 

The titles of the pieces contained in this volume are as follow. 

«© A True Narrative of what pafled at the Examination of the 
Marquis De Guifcard, at the Cock-pit, March 8, 1710-11; his 
ftabbing Mr. Harley; and other precedent and fubfequent Faéts re- 
lating to the Life of the faid Guifcard.—The Preamble to the Patent 
for creating Mr. Harley a Peer.—A New Journey to Paris; together 
with fome fecret Tranfa@tions between the French King and an En- 
glifh Gentlemzn.—A learned Comment upon Dr. Hare’s excellent 
Sermon preached (Sept. 9, 1711) before the Duke of Marlborough, 
on the furrender of Bouchain.—A New Vindication of the Duke of 
Marlborough; in anfwer to a Pamphlet lately publithed, called 
Bouchain; or, A Dialogue between The Medley and The Examiner. 
—A true relation of the feveral Faéts and Circuinftances of the in- 
tended Riot and Tumult on Queen Elizabeth’s Birth-day; gathered 
from authentic Accounts; and publifhed for the Information of all 
true lovers of our Conftitution in Church and State. —The New 
Way of Selling places at Court. In a Letter from a Small Courtier 
to a Great Stock-Jobber.—Some Keafons to prove, that no one is 
obliged, by his Principles as a Whiz, to oppofe the Queen; Ina 
Letter to a Whig Lord.—A fuppofed Letter trom The Pretender to 
a Whig Lord.——-An Appendix to the Conduét of the Alfics.—A 
complete Retfutation of the Falfehoods alledged againft Erafmus 
Lewis, Efq.—A pretended Letter of Thanks from Lord Wharten to 
the Lord Bifhop of S:. Afaph, in the Name of the Kit-Cat-Club.— 
Remarks on the Bifhop’s Preface.—Mr. Coilins’s Difcourte of Free- 
thinking, put into Englith by way of Abftract, for the Uie of the 
Poor.” 

From this difcourfe we fhall give our readers an extraét, as a 
ftriking f{pecimen of the Dean’s well-known talent for irony 3 
which, as he fomewhere fays, 

He was born to introduce, 
To fafhion brought and taught its ufe. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that this fpecies of rhetori- 
cal figure is too refined, at leait in the prefent inftance, to be 
adapted to the apprehenfion and difcernment of the poor; for 
whom it is profe/fédly intended: but perhaps that profeffion was 
ironical too. Let the reader judge. 
= ein, 

** T fend you this apology for free-thinking*, without the leaft 
hopes of doing good, but purely to comply with your requett; for 
thofe truths which nobody cn deny, wiil do no good to thofe who 
deny them. The clergy, who are fo impudent to teach the people 
the doctrines of faith, are all cither cunning knaves or mad fools; ter 
none but artificial defigning men}, and crackt-brained enthufiaits, 

preiume, 





* Bee Mr. Collins's Difcourfe, p. 3. + Page 4. 
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prefume to be guides to other in mattess of {peculation, which all 
the doétrines of chriftianity are ; and whoever has a mind to learn the 
chriflian religion, naturally ghufes fuch knaves and fools to teach 
them. Now the bible*, which contains the precepts of the priefts’ 
religion, is the moft dificult book in the world to be underftood: it 
requires a thorough knowledge + in natural, civil, ecclefiaflical hiftory, 
law, hufbandry, failing, phyfick, pharmacy, mathematicks, meta- 

hyficks, ethicks, and every thing elfe that can be named: and every 
body who believes it ought to underftand it, and muft do fo by force 
of his own free-thinking, without any guide or inftru¢tor. 

** How can a man fhink at all, if he does not ¢h/xé frecly t ? A man 
who does not eat and drink frce/y, does not eat and drink atall. Why 
may I not be denied the liberty of free-/eeing as well as frec-thinking ? 
Yet nobody pretends that the firft is unlawful, fora cat may look on 
a king; though you be near-fighted, or have weak or fore eyes, or 
are blind, you may be a fice-/eer; you ought to fee for yourtelf, and 
not truft to a guide to chufe the colour of your flockings, or fave you 
from falling into a ditch. 

** In like manner, there ought to be no reitraint at all on thinking 
Jreely upon any propofition, however impious or abfurd. There is 
not the leaft hurt in the wickedeft thoughts, provided they be free; - 
nor in telling thofe thoughts to every body, and endeavouring to con- 
vince the world of them; for all this is included in the doétrine of 
Sree-thinking, as I fhall plainly fhew you in what follows; and there- 
fore you are all along to underfland the word //ce-thinking in this 
fenfe. 

“© If you are apt to be afiaid of the Devil, rh'nt ficely of him, and 
you deftroy him and his kingdom§. Free-¢hiaking has done him 
more mifchief than all the clergy in the world ever could do; they 
believe in the Devil, they have an ‘nteref# in him, and therefore are 
the great fupports of his kingdom. ‘The Devil was in the States 
General befcre they began to be frce-thingers||: for England and 
Holland were formerly the chriftian territories of the Devil. I told 
you how he lett Holland; and frce-rhinking and the revolution ba- 
nifhed him from England; I defy all the clergy to fhew me when 
they ever had fuch fuccefs againft him. My meaning is, that to 
think freely of the Devil, is to r4izk there is no Devil at all; and he 
that thinks fo, the Devil is in him it he be afraid of the Devil. 

*¢ But, within thefe two or three years, the Devil has come into 
England again; and Dr. Sacheverell has given him commiffion to 
appear in the fhape of a cat, and carry old women about upon broom- 
fucks: and the Devil has row fo many ‘ Minifters ordained to his 
* fervice,’ that they have rendered free-thinking odious, and nothing 
but the fecond coming of Chrif can reilore it. 

«« The priefts tell me, I am to believe the bible**; but free- 
thinking tells me otherwife in many particulars. The bible fays, the 
Jews were a nation tavoured by God; but I, who am a _frec-thinker 
fay, that cannot be, becaufe the Jews lived in a corner ot the earth, 

and 
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and free-thinking makes it clear, that thofe who live in corners can- 
not be favourites of God. The New Teftament all along afferts the 
truth of chriftianity ; but free-thinking denies it: becaufe chriitianity 
was communicated but to a few; and Whatever is communicated but 
toa few, cannot be true; for that is like «whi/pering, and the pro- 
verb fays, ‘* that there is no whifpering without lying.” 

“* Here is a fociety in London* for propagating free-thinking 
throughout the world, encouraged and fupported by the queen and 
many others. You fay, perhaps, it is for propagating the gofpel. 
Do you think the miffionaries we fend will tell the heathens that the 
mutt not ¢hink freely? No, furely; why then, it is manifeft, thote 
miffionaries muft be free-thinkers, and make the heathens fo too. 
But why flhould not the King of Siam, + whofe religion is heathenifm 
and idolatry, fend over a parcel of his priefts to convert us to his 
church, as well as we fend miiffionaries there? Both projects are 
exactly of a piece, and equally reafonable ; and if thofe heathen 
priefts were here, it would be our duty to. hearken to them, and 
think freely whether they may not be in the right rather than we. I 
heartily with a detachment of fuch divines as Dr. Atterbury, Dr. 
Smallridge, Dr. Swift, Dr. Sacheverell, and fome others,t were 
fent every year to the furtheft part of the heathen world, and chat we 
had a cargo of their priefis in return, who would {pread free-thinking 
among us. ‘Then the war would go on, the late miniiiry be re- 
ftored, and faction ceafe ; which our prieits inflame by haranguing 
upon texts, and falfely call that ‘* preaching the gofpel.” 

** IT have another project in my head, which ought to be put in 
execution, in order to make us free-thinkers. Itis a great hardthip 
and injuftice, that our priefls muft not be difturbed while they are 

rating in their pulpit. For example;§ Why fhould not William 
sat the quaker, or any azabaptifi, papifi, muggletoniar, Few, or 
frvcet-finger, have liberty to come into St. Paul’s church, in the midit 
of divine fervice, and endeavour to convert firft the aldermen, then 
the preacher, and finging-men? or pray, why might not poor 
Mr. Whifton, who denies the Divinity of Chnit, be allowed to 
come into the lower houle of convocation, and convert the clergy ? 
But, alas! we are over-run with fuch falfe notions, that, if Pena or 
Whifton fhould do their duty, they would be reckoned fanaticks, 
and difturbers of the holy fynod, although they have as good a utle 
toit as St. Paul had to go into the fynagogues of the Jews; and their 
authority is full as divine as his. 

‘¢ Chriftt himfelf commands us to be free-thinkers; for he bids us 
fearch the Scriptures, and take heed what and whom we hear: by 

* Collins, page 41. + Page 42. 

¢ Collins, page 43; who adds Stubbs,* Higgins,f and Milbourne,t to the 
groupe; names which our author féems,mot| to have approved being joined 
with. 

§ Collins, page 45. 

* Philip Stubbs, archdeacon of St. Alban’s, chaplain to Greenwich Hof- 
pital, rector of St. James, Garlick Hithe, &c. 

+ Francis Higgins, M. A. of whom, fee vol. XVIII. page 131. 

$ Luke Milbourne, M. A. rector of St. Ethelberga's, &c. 
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which he plainly warns us, not to believe our bifhops and clergy; 
for }efus Chrift, when he confidered that all the Jewifh and heathen 
prigits, whofe religion he came to abolifh, were his enemies, rightly 
concluded, that thofe appointed by him to preach his own gofpel 
would probably be fo too; and could not be fecure that any fet of 
ptietts, of the faith he delivered, would ever be otherwife: there- 
fore it is fully demonftrated, that the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land are mortal enemies to Chrift, and ought not to be believed. 

“¢ But, without the privilege of free-thinting,* how is it poflible 
to know which is the right feripture? Here are perhaps twenty 
forts of fcriptures in the feveral parts of the world, and every fet of 
priefts contends that their {cripture is the trueone. The Indian Bra- 
mins have a book of fcripture, called the Shafter; the Perfees their 
Zundivaftaw ; the Bonzes in China have theirs, written by the dif- 
ciples of Fo-he, whom they call ‘* God and Saviour of the world, 
** who was bora to teach the way of falvation, and to give fatisfac- 
** tion forall men’s fins :”” which, you fee, is directly the fame with 
what our priefts pretend of Chrift. And mutt we not think freely, ta 
find out which are in the right, whether the bifhops or the Bonzes? 
But the Talapoins, or heathen clergy of Siam, approach yet nearer 
to the fyftem ot our priefis; they have a book of fcripture written 
by Sommonocodam, who, the Siamefe fay, was *‘ bornofa virgin,” 
and was ** the God expected by the univerfe ;” juft as our priefts 
tellus, shat Jefus Chritt was born of the Virgin Mary, and was the 
mefiizh fo long expected. The Turkifh prieils, or Dervifes, have 
ther feripiure, which they call the Alcoran. ‘The Jews have the 
Old Tetlament for their {eripture, end the Chriftians have both the 
Old and the New. Now, among all thefe feriptures, there cannot 

rig! how is it potlible to know which is that, 
without reading them all, and then shinking freely, every one of us 
for curielves, without following the advice or inftruction of any 
guide, before we venture tochuie? The parliament ought to be at 
the charge of finding a fuflicient number of thefe f{criptures for every 
one of her majefty’s fubjects; for there are twenty to one againtt us, 
that we may be in the wrong: but a great deal of frec-thinking will 
at laft fet us all right, and every one will adhere to the fcripture he 
likes be(t; by which means, religion, peace, and wealth, will be 
for ever fecured in her majefty’s realms, 

*¢ And itis the more neceflary that the good people of England 
fliould have liberty to chufe fome other feripture, becaufe ail chriftian 
pricits differ fo much about te vovies of theirs, and about the vari- 
ous readings of the feveral mapufcripts, which quite deftroys the au- 
thority of the Bilte: fer what authority can a book pretend to, 
where there are various readings?+ And tor this reefon, it is mani- 
feit that no man can know the opinions of Ariftotle or Plato, or be- 
lieve the facts related by Thucydides or Livy, or be pleafed with the 
poetry of Flomerand Virgil, all which books are utterly ufelefs, upon 
account of their various readings. Some books of feripture are faid 
to be loit, and this utterly dettreys the credit of thofe that are left : 
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fome we reject, which the Africans and Copticks receive ; and why 
may we not think freely, and reject the reft? Some think the ferip- 
tures wholly infpired, fome partly; and fome not at all. Now this 
is juft the very cafe of the Bramins, Perfces, Bonzes, Talapoins, 
Dervifes, Rabbis, and all o//er priefts, who build their religion noon 
books, as our priefts do upon their bibles. They ali equally diifer 
about the copies, various readings, and in{pirations, of their feveral 
fcriptures ; and God knows which are in the right: free-thizking 
alone can determine it.” 

In this manner our farcaftical Dean goes through the whole of 
Mr. Collins’s Effay, which he clofes thus : 

** I have here given the publick a brief, but faithful, abftrac of 
this mof excellent effay ; wherein I have all along religioufly adhered 
to our author’s notions, and generally to his words, without any 
other addition than that of explaining a few neceflary confequences, 
for the fake of ignorant readers; for, to thofe who have the /ea/ de- 
gree of learning, I own, they will be wholly ufelefs. I hope I have 


1 
* 





‘not, in any fingle inftance, mifreprefented the thoughts of this ad- 


mirable writer. If I have happened to miftake through inadvertency, 
I entreat he will condefcend to inform me, and point out the piace; 
upon which, I will immediately beg pardon both of him and the 
world. The defign of his piece is to regommend free-thinking ; and 
one chief motive is the example of many excellent men who were of 
that fect. He produces as the principal points of their frce-thinking 
that they denied the being of a God, the torments of hell, the im- 
mortality of the foul, the Trinity, Incarnation, the Hiftory of the 
Creation by Mofes, with many other fuch ‘¢ fabulous and blafphe- 
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mous ftories,’ as he judiciou/ly calis them: and he aflerts, that who- 
ever denies the moit of thefe, is the completeft /ree-t/ialer, and con- 
fequently the wifeft and moit virtuous man. 

*¢ ‘The author, fenfible of the prejudices of the age, does not di- 
rectly affirm himfelf an atheift; he goes no further than to pronounce 
that atheifm is the moft perfect degree of free-t//zking; and leaves 
the reader to form the conclufion. However, he feems to allow 
that a man may be a tolerable frce-thinker, though he Coes believe a 
a God; provided he utterly rejects * Providence, Revelation, the 
* Old and New Teitament, Future Rewards and Punifiments, the 
* Immortality of the Soul,’ and other the like impoilible abfurdities. 
Which mark of fuperabuidant caution, faciificing rut) to the /uper- 
Jiition of priefts, may perhaps be forgiven, but ought not to be sm/- 
tated by any who would arrive (even in this author’s judgement) at 
the true perfection of /ree-thiaking.” 

Here, indeed, as in fome other parts of this parody, the 
irony is palpable enough; and yet we think this fpecies of wri- 
ting not the beft adapted to expofe even the failacy of milrepre- 
fenting facred fubjects. F 
doubtedly an object of ridicule; but irreligion, like vice, is too 
criminal to be laughed at or treated as mere abfurdity, 
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The next article in this Mifcellany is ftiled, ** drs Pun-ica, 
«* five flos linguarum; or the Flower of Languages, in feventy- 
“¢ nine rules; for the farther improvement of converfation and 
«« help of memory.” 

Without being too faftidious, or affecting extraordinary nicety 
in criticifm, we can by no means approve of this wretched way 
of mifpending time, and mifapplying literary ingenuity, in which 
the Dean and his friends fo often indulged themfelves. 

Next follow feven mifcellaneous pieces in profe, entitled, 

** A Decree for concluding the Treaty between Dr. Swift and 
Mrs. Long.—An eflay on Englifh Bubbles—The Drapier demo- 
lifhed, and fet out in his proper Colours, &c.—Preface to the Beats 
Confetlion.—A New Propofal for the better Regulation and Improve- 
ment of Quadrille.—Certificate to a difcarded Servant.” 

As the laft is fhort and fingular as the occafion of it, which is 
related in a note, we fhall infert it for the reader’s amufement, 
although the ftory has been printed in Mrs, Pilkington’s Me- 
moirs, publithed fome years ago. 


CERTIFICATE TO A DISCARDED SERVANT. 


*« Whereas the bearer ferved me the fpace of one year, during 
which time he was an idler and a drunkard; 1 then difcharged him 
as fuch; but how far his having been five years at fea may have 
mended his manners, I leave to the penetration of thofe who may 
hereafter chufe to employ him. 

Deanry-Houfe, Jan. 9, 1739- JON. SWIFT. 


Mrs, Pilkington’s account of the matter is as follows : 

** Dean Swiit difcharged a fervant, only for rejecting the petition 
of a poor old woman; fhe was very ancient, and, on a cold morning 
fat at the Deanry fteps a contiderable time, during which the Dean 
faw her through a window, and no doubt commiferated her defolate 
condition. His footman happened to come to the door; and the 
poor creature befought him, in a piteous tone, to give that paper to 
his Keverence. ‘The fervant read it; and told her, with infinite fcorn, 
* His mafler had fomething elfe to mind than her petition.’-—* What 
* is that you fay, tellow?’ faid the Dean, looking out at the window. 
* Come up here.’ ‘The man tremblingly obeyed him.—He alfo de- 
fired the poor woman to come before him, made her fit down, and 
ordered her fore bread and wine. After which, he turned to the 
man, and faid, * At what time, Sir, did I order you to open a paper 
* ¢irected to me, or to refufe a letter from any one? Hark ye, 
brrah, you have been admonifhed by me, for drunkennefs, idling, 
and other faulis; but, fince I have difcovered your inhuman difpo- 
fition, I muit diimiis you from my fervice: fo pull off my cloaths, 
take your wages, and let me hear no more of you.’ —The fellow 
did fo; and, having vainly folicited a difcharge, was compelled to 
go to fea, where he continued five years; at the end of which time, 
finding that lite far different from the eafe and luxury of his former 
cctupution, he returned, and humbly confefling in a petition to the 

Dean 
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Dean his former manifold crimes, affured him of his fincere reforma~ 
tion, which the dangers he had undegone at fea had happily wrought ; 
and begged the Dean would give him fome fort of difcharge, tince 
the honour of having lived with him would certainly procure him a 
place. Accordingly the Dean called for pen, ink, and paper; and 

ave him a difmiflion, with which, and no other fortune, he fet out 
for London. Amongft others, he applied to me, who had known 
him at his late mafter’s ; and produced his certificate; which for its 
fingularity, I tranfcribed. I advifed him to go to Mr. Pope, who, 
on feeing the Dean’s hand-writing, which he well knew, told the 
man, ‘* If he could produce any credible perfon, who could attett 
* that he was the fervant the Dean meant, he would hire him.’ On 
this occafion he applied to me ; and I gave him a letter to Mr. Pope, 
affuring him, that I knew the man to have been footman to the Dean. 
Upon this, Mr. Pope took him into his fervice; in which he conti- 
nued till the death of his mafter.” 

To theabove fucceed ten private letters entitled Litcrary Cor- 
refpondence, by which the editor probably meant epi/olary, as 
they do not relate to /iterary, but very different, fubjects, The 
Second, addrefied to Mrs. is a love-letter of a peculiar and 
ferious caft; written in the younger part of the Dean’s life, be- 
fore his views were more limited, and his ambition lefs bound- 
lefs, than both appeared not long afterwards to be. 

There is fomething foingenuous and manly, fo very different 
to the fubfequent cautious manner of the Dean’s correfpondence 


with women, that we cannot forbear extracting it. 


TO MRS. 


MADAM, Dublin, May 4, 1700. 

** Tam extremely concerned at the account you give of your 
health; for my uncle told me he found you, in appearance, better 
than you had been in fome years, and I was in hopes you had ftill 
continued fo. God forbid I fhould ever be the occafion of creating 
more troubles to you, as you feem to intimate! The letter you de- 
fired me to anfwer I have frequently read, and thought I had re- 
plied to every part of it that required; however, fince you are 
pleafed to repeat thofe particulars wherein you defire fatisfuction, I 
fhall endeavour to give it you as well as I am able. You would know 
what gave my temper that fudden turn, as to alter the ftyle of my 
letters fince I laft came over. If there has been that alteration you 
obferve, I have told you the caufe abundance of times. I had ufed 
a thoufand endeavours and arguments, to get you from the company 

an 


* This letter, Mr. Faulkner fays, was written * to a lady of family in 
** the north of Ireland;” and adds, that it was ** fuppofed to be previous 
** to Dr. Swift’s acquaintance with Stella.” Weare obliged to Mr. Faulkner 
for the firft part of his information, as well as for the letter itfelf: but the 
fecond remark is evidently an overfight; as the Dean himfelf telis us, ‘ he 
** knew Mrs, Johnion from fix years old, and had fome fhare in her educa- 
*‘ tion?’ See vol. XV. p/444. It was written, however, long before the 
tigac of Stella’s fixing her refidence in Ireland. 
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and place you are in; both on the account of your health and hu- 
mour, which I thought were like to fuffer very much in fuch an air, 
and before fuch examples. All I had in anfwer from you, was no- 
thing but a great deal of arguing, and fometimes in a ftyle fo very 
imperious, as I thought might have been fpared, when I reflected 
how much you had been in the wrong. ‘The other thing you would 
know is, whether this change of ftyle be owing to the thoughts of a 
new mitftrefs. I declare, upon the word of a chriftian and a _gentle- 
man, itis not; neither had I ever thoughts of being married to any 
other perfon but yourfelf. I had ever an opinion that you had a 
great iweetnefs of nature and humour ; and whatever appeared to the 
contrary, I looked upon it only asa thing put on as neceflary before 
alover: but I have tince obierved in abundance of your letters fuch 
marks of a fevere indifference, that I began to think it was hardly 
poflible for one of my few good qualities to pleafe you. I never 
knew any fo hard to be worked upon, even in matters where the in- 
tereft and concern are entirely your own; all which, I fay, pafled 
ealily while we were in the flate of formalities and ceremony ; but, 
fince that, there is no other way of accounting for this untractable 
behaviour in you, but by imputing it to a want of common efteem 
and friendfhip for me. 

*¢ When I defired an account of your fortune, I had no fuch defign 
as you pretend to imagine. I have told you many a time, that in 
England it was in the power of any young fellow of common fenfe to 
get a larger fortune than ever you pretended to: Iafked, in order to 
confider whether it were fufficient, with the help of my poor income, 
to make one of your humour eafy in a tees te ftate. I think it 
comes to almoit a hundred pounds a year; and I think, at the fame 
time, that no young woman in the world of the fame income would 
dwindle away their health and life in fuch a fink, and among fuch 
family converfation: neither have all your letters been once able to 
perfuade that you have the leait value for me, becaufe you fo little 
regarded what I fo often faid upon that matter. ‘The diimal account 
you fay I have given you of my livings I can affure you to be a true 
one ; and, fince it is a difmal one even in your own opinion, you 
can belt draw confequences from it. The place where Dr. Bolton 
Jived is upon a living which he keeps with the deanry ; but the 
place of refidence for that they have given me is within a mile of a 
town called Trim, twenty miles from hence ; and there is no other 
way, but to hire a houfe at Trim, or build one on the fpot: the 
firit is hardly to be done, and the other I am too poor to perform at 
prefent. For coming down to Belfaft, it is what I cannot yet think 
of, my attendance is foclofe, and fo much required of me; but our 
government fits very loofe, and I believe will change in a few 
months ; whether ovr part will partake in the change, I know not, 
though I am very apt to believe it; and then I fhall be at leifure for 
a fhort journey. But I hope your other friends, more powerful 
than I, will before that time perfuade you from the place where you 
are. I defire my fervice to your mother, in return for her remem- 
brance ; but for any other dealings that way, I entreat your pardon ; 
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‘k L have more caufe to refent your defires of me in that 
u have to be angry at my refufals. If you like fuch 
and conduét, much good do you with them! My educa- 
nas been otherwite. My uncle Adam afked me one day in pri- 
vate, as by direétion, what my defigns were in relation to you, be- 
cauie it might be a hindrance to you if I did not proceed. The an- 
wer I gave him (which I fuppofe he has fent you) was to this effect: 
‘¢ That I hoped I was no hindrance to you ; becaufe the reafon you 
«* urged againit an union with me was drawn from your indifpofition, 
‘* which full continued ; that you alfo thought my fortune not fuffi- 
** cient, which is neither at prefent in a condition to offer you: that 
«¢ ifyour health and my fortune were as they ought, I would prefer 
you above all your fex; but that, in the prefent condition of 
both, I thought it was againft your opinion, and would certainly 
make you unhappy: that, had you any other offers which your 
friends or yourfelf thought more to your advantage, I fhould 
think I were very unjuft to be an obftacle in your way.” 

*¢ Now for what concerns my fortune, you have anfwered it. I de- 
fire, therefore, you will let me know it your health be otherwife 
than it was when you told me the doétors advi%d you againft mar- 
riage, as what would certainly hazard your life. Are they or you 
grown of another opinion in this particular? are you in a condition 
to manage domeftic affairs, with an income of lefs (perhaps) than 
three hundred pounds a year? have you fuch an inclination to my 
perfon and humour, as to comply with my defires and way of living, 
and endeavour to make us both as happy as you can? will you be 
ready to engage in thofe methods I fhall dire¢t for the improvement 
of your mind, fo as to make us entertaining company for each other, 
without being miferable when we are neither vifiting or vifited ? can 
you bend your love and efteem and indifference to others the fame 
way 2s I do mine? fhall I have fo much power in your heart, 
or you fo much government of your wet sa as to grow in 
good humour upon my approach, though provoked by a ? 
have you fo much good-nature as to endeavour by foft words to 
fmooth any rugged humour occafioned by the crofs accidents of life? 
fhall the place wherever your hufband is thrown be more welcome 
than courts and cities without him? In fhort thefe are fome of the 
neceflary methods to pleafe men who, like me, are deep read in the 
world; and toa perfon thus made, I fhould be proud in giving all due 
returns towards making her happy. Thefe are the queftions I have 
always refolved to propofe to her with whom I meant to pafs my life; 
and whenever you can heartily anfwer them in the affirmative, I fhall 
be bleffed to have you in my arms, without regarding whether your per- 
fon be beautiful, or your fortune large. Cleanlinefs in the firft, and 
competency in the other, is all I look for. I defire indeed, a plentiful 
revenue, but would rather it fhould be of my own: though I fhould 
bear from a wife to be reproached for the greateft. 

“¢ I have faid all I can poffibly fay in anfwer to any part of your 
letter, and in telling you my clear opinion as to matters between us. 
I fingled 
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I fingled you out firft from the reft of women ; and I expect not to be 
ufed like a common lover. When you think fit to fend me an 





anfwer to this, without , I thall then approve myfelf, by all 
means you fhall command, Madam, 
Your moft faithful humble fervant, 
JON. SWIFT.” 

The laft profaic production in this Mifcellany is a traét, enti- 
tled, «¢ The Importance of the Guardian, confidered, in a fe- 
«© cond Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge.”--This is a fevere 
fatire on Mr. afterwards Sir Richard, Steele, in anfwer to a po- 
litical treatife of that writer’s, ftiled ‘* The Importance of Dun- 
*« kirk, confidered, in a Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge ;” 
for which borough Mr, Steele had been returned reprefentative in 
parliament. 

The Remainder of the contents of this volume, confifts of 
poems by Dr. Swift and his friends, of which we thall give the 
particulars hereafter. 





An Effay on the Origin, Progrefs, and Efiablifhment, of National 
Society, &&c. Continued from page 22. and concluded, 

Having gone through the fr/? part of this elaborate eflay, we 
proceed, as the fubject is temporary and interefting, to give the 
particulars of the fecond, ‘This the author divides into fix fec- 
tions; in the firft of which he gives the following recapitulation 
of what he imagines he has fully evinced in the former part of 
the work. 

1. ** That, according to his [Dr. Price’s] definition of phyfical 
liberty, mankind are let loofe, like beafts of prey, to ravage and de- 
ftroy each other, to commit every nefarious act, and abfolutely to 
fubvert the Jaws of Nature. For thefe reafons, phy/ical liberty cannot 
confift in what he afferts, nor the force, which reitrains fuch execra- 
ble acts be poifibly produttive of fervitude. 

2. ‘* That, according to his definition of moral liberty, dependin 
on every man’s following, in all circumftances, is fenfe of right an 
wrong, without being controuled by any contrary principles, murders, 
fires, rapes, robberies, and every criminal enormity are not immoral 
acts, becaufe they are uxwilfully committed ; and, thereby, the very 
eflence of morality is annihilated. The force that oppofes the 
agent’s will, cannot, for thefe reafons, be productive of fervitude ; 
unleis an 04/igation to be boneff men and good fubjects can be the en- 
Javemeat of mankind. 

3- ** That, according to his definition of civil liberty, no go- 
vernment whatever has been, or can be etftablifhed; becaufe it is 
abfolutely impracticable, that a majority of the people can eleét their 
reprefentatives in an extenfive dominion :—becaufe an adequate re- 
prefentation does not confift in the number of the e/ecfors, but in the 

Sijiciency of the elected ;—becaufe civil government confiits not in 
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the form of the legiflature, but in the enaTinz juf laws, and in an 
upright difpenfation of them. Becaufe, civil liberty confifts in be- 
* ing governed by fach laws, as fecure the lives, rights and properties 
of the fubjeét ;-—becaufe, man being 2 gregarious animal, without 
this univerfal law of nature, that fo//y thal! be fubordinate to wifdom, 
timidity to courage, and weakne/s to frength, an unanimity ot wil’, 
an union of powers, and an unity of aduon, can be folely formea, 
und the «whole efficiency of the aggregate carried into execution. 
Confequently, the force which oppotes the will of the individuals, is 
net productive of fervitude ; unlefs the pre/ervation of the rights, lis 
berties, good government, and /rengt/) of aflate, be an enflavemen!. 

4. ** That, according to 4/s definition of religious liberty, religion 
zt/elf can have xo exiftence. Becaufe his principles are fubverfive of 
all moral and religious obligation :—becaufe human facrifices, ido- 
latry, and every kind of abominable worfhip, being the decifons of 
the confciences of fach worhhipers, refpecting religious, truth, are not 
to be oppofed by Suman authority; but the nation is to be over- 
whelmed by fuch execrable rites. For thefe reafons, the force, 
which ftands in oppofition to the <v/// of the agent, is zot productive 
of fervitud> ; unlets to obey the commandments of God, and the laws 
eflablifhed, be an ex/lavement. 

5. ** That America 1s xot another country from Great-Britain, 
confidéred in a political view ; that taxes are not gifts, but dedis, due 
from the /ubjects to the fate, in confequence of their being excufed 
from perfonal fervice ; that the lgiflatures of the provinces have been, 
from the deginning, fubjectto the /zpreme legiflature of this kingdom, 
as ‘hat of London and all other bodies corporate, like the colonies, 
eftablifhed by charter in England, are and ever have been :—that 
the colonifts have been taxed by parliament, from the 12th of Charles 
the Second, to the roth of George the Third, in numerous in- 
ftances, fimilar to the duty on tea ;—that they have uniformly, until 
their oppofition to the ftamp act, acknowledged and obeyed the acts 
of the Briti/ legiflature ;—that they have always had an adequate 
reprefentation in parliament, to which they have conttantly applied, 
fs fubjects to their reprefentatives, and received redrefs and affiftance, 
in confequence of that right ;—that 34,696,8671. levied in England, 
and applied to their fole ufe, in 4merica, have been granted them, as 
to fabje&ts who were reprefented in parliament, and being of the 
fame country with this kingdom :—that the /a/# war was undertaken, 
in order to afcertain the boundaries of the colonies ;—that the colo- 
nifts, like the herd of fwine poffefled by the devil, would, otherwite, 
have run headlong into the Atlantic ocean, and been drowned, 
through fear of the Canadians:—that, by this dmerican war, the 
nation incurred an additional debt o: 70,000,000]. the interett of 
which Englifhmen and their pofterity are mortgaged to pay. 

“© Thefe are taxes, to the payment of which you are now bound. 
An additional ftamp duty on licences for felling beer and other ex-. 
cifeable liquors :—duties on plate :—duties on indentures, leates, 
bonds _and deeds, newfpapers, advertifements, almanacks, and li- 
cenfes for retailing wine :—duties on houfes, windows, and lights :— 
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duties, by poundage, on certain goods exported from this king- 
dom :—an additional land duty on coffee and chocolate :—additional 
duty on malt :—additional duties on fpirituous liquors :—additional 
duty on ftrong beer and ale :—another duty on windows and lights :— 
additional duties on wine. Thefe, my fellow fubjeéts, are the 
taxes which you labour to pay, for the temporal falvation of thofe 
American ingrates, who pretend to be enilaved by a tax of three- 
pence a pound on tea, and are in open rebellion againft the fupreme 
authority of this kingdom, towhich they are indebted for that falva- 
tion. At the fame time their owz taxes hardly amount to /xpence for 
every pound, which the people of England are obliged to pay.— 
The war was terminated, by extending the American commerce to 
the ceded iflands, and by emancipating them from the dread and 
powers of their Canadian enemies ;—the colonifts have a// the rights 
of Britons, in being chofen members in parliament; in electing their 
reprefentatives ; in being entitled to receive all the honours, privi+ 
leges, potts, places, and other emoluments, that Britons can enjoy. 
Such are the faéts, which are not to be controverted. On what juft 
foundation is this eternal monotony of flave, flavery, enflavement of 
the colonifts, tyrants and tyraany, by the fupreme legiflature, which, 
like the drone of a Scotch bagpipe, eternally accompanies all the 
notes and tunes that are played on it? Notwithitanding this indif- 
putable reprefentation of the truth, whoever reads Dr. Price’s ob- 
fervations, and all the other declamations, fo vehemently urged 
againft ¢ruth and the condutt of the legiflature, and is not acquainted 
with the real ttate of facts, will, naturally, be induced to believe, 
that the parliament of Great-Britain had fold the colonifts, man, 
woman, and child, as flaves, to work in the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. Whereas, the fact is, that no part of any fovereign’s domi- 
nions were ever fo greatly fupported, and fo much indulged, in the 
payment of trifling taxes, and in all the rights and liberties of hu- 
man kind as thefe Americans were, on the day they caufelefly rebel- 
led againft that fupreme and fovereign power, to which they had al- 
ways paid obedience.” 

Our author proceeds next to give the ftate of civil and religi« 
ous liberty, as it has hitherto exifted and now exifts in New 
England ; in the difplay of which, our medical politician makes 
it appear, as he promifed, that the political divine contradicts 
himfelf in both the /averies, and makes them out to be freedoms. 
On this he exults not a little, concluding in Dr. Price’s words, 
*« Detefted be the meafures which have brought us into this 
«< war.” By thefe meafures, however, our author, Dr. Sheb- 
beare, means not the meafures meant by Dr. Price, but thofe 
meafures efpoufed by pretended patriots in parliament, who firft, 
by falfe felf-interefted and flattering fpeeches, awakened the 
coloniits to rebellion; who have, together with a multiplicity of 
other men, fince the rebellion began, excited them by public 
and by private exhortations, in print and manufcript, to perfe- 
vere in their revolt. 

Ia 
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Yn fe&tion the fecond, our author confiders the juftice of the 
war with America. 

Dr. Price had faid ‘* The enquiry whether the war with the co- 
lonies is a juft war will be beft determined, by ftating the power over 
them, which it is the end of the war to maintain; and this cannot 
be better done, than in the words of an aét of parliament, made on 
purpofe to define it. ‘That aét declares, that ‘ this kingdom has, 
* and ought to have, power to make laws and ftatutes, to bind the 
* colonies and people of America, in all cafes whatever.’ 

Taking advantage of the univerfality of the terms, iz ail cafes 
whatever, our author fhrewdly exclaims, 

‘© Foe to independence and friend to liberty, as I ever have been 
and will be, I chearfully confefs, that this is ‘ indeed, a dreadful 
* power!’ It is a legiflative and unjuftifiable pronunciation of dé/- 
poti/m, and of invention to fubvert every fpecies of liberty. For nd 
legiflature either has, or can have, a right to any power over the 
fubjects, by the exertion of which they can be injured or opprefied 
in the exercife of that, which is beneficial to the ftate, or to their 
jut rights in nature. This ¢yrannic law was paffed in the miniftry 
of the prefent patriot Lord Rockingham, when his then private fe- 
cretary, and now patriotic Edmund Burke, Efg. was, in like man- 
ner, his cradle rocker, and fed him with /peeches, as pigeons do their 
young ones with peas thrown out of their ow ftomachs into theirs.” 

Admitting, however, a qualification of the above terms, our 
author goes on to invalidate every thing his reverend antagonift 
had advanced in favour of the Americans. Dr. P. had afked, in 
his Pamphlet, ‘‘ If in all our wars they have not fought by our 
«* fides, and contributed much to our fuccefs ?’—To this 
queftion our author anfwers, in his own peculiar ftyle, 

‘* No, indeed, Doctor. Did you ever hear of an American regi- 
ment inthe wars of William the Third, Ann, or George the Second, 
in Europe, that fought by our fides? And thefe are all the wars 
fince the revolution. Have they ferved on board our men of war? 
Has not the contrary been proved in parliament? Where did they 
fight by our fides, unlefsit were by our hachfidee, even in the defence 
of their own lands and properties f” 

In feétion the third, our author replies to the queftion, ‘¢ Whe- 
“ ther the war with America be juftified by the principles of the 
** conftitution ?””? which he anfwers in the pofitive ; declaring it 
to be undertaken congenial with the principles of it, to fup- 
** port fimilar conftitutions of the colonies; and that it is fully 

* juftified by reafon and by equity. 

In the courfe of this difcuffion, our author takes another op- 
portunity of venting his fpleen dgainft the diffenters, calling in 
the afliftance of another good friend to that refpectable body, the 
Jate Dr. Swift.—Dr. Price had called the Americans our bre- 
thren; on which Dr. Shebbeare obferves, that 
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‘« The prefbyterians are no otherwife our brethren, than according 
to Dean Swift : 

And, thus, fanatic faints, tho’ neither in 

Doécirine or diicip! ine our brethren, 

Are brother prote/tanes and chrifiians ; 

As much as Hebrews and Phinttines ; 

But in no other fenfe, thant nature 

Has made a rat our tellow creature. 

Lice from your body fuck their food : 

But is a loufe your flefh and blood ; 

Tho’, born of human filth and iweat, it 

May well be faid man did beget it. 

But maggots, in your noie and chin, 

As well may claim you for their kia. 
However, I verily believe they are Doctor Price’s drethren, and he 
has a juit claim to their brotherhood.” 

In the fourth fe&tion, our author treats of the policy of 
the war with America. This, we copceive, might well be 
juttified on the plea of neceffity; and that it can, as it need 
be juftified by no other. Dr. Price, indeed, had afked what 
the Americans had done, to give rife to it? In anfwer to this, 
our author fays, 

*¢ T will tell him. Thefe innocent American affemblies refolved 

not to admit the ftamp act. The populace univerfally rofe. The 
dtamp-act papers were feized and burned: the flamp officers were 
forced to refign their commiffions under the gallows. ‘The houfes of 
the magiflrates were rifled and pulled down; and all thoi, who 
dared to pronounce a fingle word in favour of the powers oi parlia- 
nient, were expelled their country. They commnlanes egregious fe- 
lonics, in feizing and deftroying the tea, and in burning one fhip, in 
which it was contained. T hey violated their chartered governments, 
which, the Deétor afferts, no power on earth may change. They 
rene a > conftitutional authority of the fupreme iegiflature, 
for abe congrefs, enacied new laws, and affumed the powers of 
government in levying forces, coining paper money, and commen- 
ee hoi ulities againft Britain. They have taken arms, invaded the 
Canadia : territories of this realm, taken. her forts, arms, ammuni- 
tion, mn 1all kinds of military ftores, and fome hundreds of our Eng- 
lith foidiers prifoners of war.” 

And this we think a fufficient anfwer as to what they have 
done ; though this amplifying author expatiates on the particu- 
lars of American difobedience through a number of pages. In 
the courfe of this amplification, he takes occafion to give a wipe, 
as in his own ftile it might be called, at his old friend the Earl 
of Chatham, who, fo many years ago, left him fcandaloufly in 
the lurch. Speaking of the the futile diitinétion between the 
evicrnal and internal taxation of the colonies, he fays it ** was a 
es fovterkin, brought forth by one of the honfe of commons, be- 

** come 
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‘* houfe of lords.” 

Seétion the fifth treats of the honour of the nation, as af- 
fe&ted by the war with America. In difcuffing this point, our 
author lays hold of another opportunity to remember his old 
friend.—Dr. Price fays, 

“* The difgrace to which a kingdom muf fubmit, by making 
** conceffions, is nothing to that of being the aggreffors in an un- 
** righteous quarrel, and dignity, in fuch cafes, confifts in retraét- 
* ing freely, fpeedily and unanimoully,” 

Tothis Dr. Shebbeare replies, 

** True, Doétor. But in what manner can this be applicable to 
Great-Britain ? It has been proved, that the colonies are the ag- 
greflors in this unrighteous quarrel. It is, therefore, their duty to 
make conceffions, and retract freely and magnanimoufly ; or, it is 
the duty of the legiflature, to which they are called by every fenfe 
of honour, to fupport their country; and to bring thofe rebels to a 
proper fate of humiliation. And then, to the truth of that opinion 
which no one ever fufpected, he calls the authority of that great 
man, who, during the lait war, delivered us over to the Hanoverian 
intereit, at the additional expence of thirty millions of money : whofe 
il flate of health no friend to Britain can deplore. And what are 
they? RECTITUDE IS DIGNITY, OPPRESSION MEAN- 
NESS, AND JUSTICE HONOUR.  Téfimony, in the Comedy 
of Sir Courtly Nice, fays, SIN IS THE S/NFULLEST THING 
IN THE WORLD.- And what then? The queition is, whether 
thefe fitout words be applicable to the conduct of Great Britain, 
For, otherwife, whether they had been pronounced by the aage/ in 
the road, or by Balaam’s 4/;, it can make no difference. 

~** Having, ia the antecedent manner, cited, in capitals, the pre- 
ceding affertions, of which no letter is fmall enough to exprefs the 
littlenefs, he adds, that ‘* prudence, no- lefs than true honour, re- 
* quires us to retract.” I believe it: becaufe neither the one nor 
the other can require fo abfurd and fo timid a proceeding. But his 
reafons are, ‘‘ For the time may come, when, if it is not done vo- 
“* luntarily, we may be obliged to do it, and find ourfelves under 
** a neceflity of granting that to our diftreffes, which we now deny 
‘* to equity and humanity and the prayers of America.” But the 
time may alfocome, when the Americans may find themfelves under 
the neceflity of returning to their allegiance. That it fhould be 
equity and humanity to grant to rebels what they require, before 
they have defifted from rebellion, is a doétrine not to be found in 
the hiftory of the world. It contains neither reé#itude, dignity, op- 
refion, juftice, nor honour, but it does, indeed, abound in exceffive 
MEANNESS. ‘ The poflibility of this,” fays he, ‘* appears 
‘* plainly from the preceding pages.” And fo the Doctor has writ- 
ten a large pamphlet to prove, that the fuccefs of the American re- 
bellion is pofible. It is, indeed, a comprehenfive term, but a moft 
ndigulous ground, on which to take arms againft their fovereign. It 
was 
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was a noble enterprize in the Doétor, and he has accomplifhed it ac~’ 
cordingly. It is, indeed, pofidie, that prefbyterians may become 
loyal fubjects, but who is there fo wild as to expect it? They are 
Ethiopians in principle; they change not the colour of their con- 
feiences. He thenadds, ‘* It will bring on us difgrace indeed: dif- 
«« race greater than the worft rancour canwihh to fee accumulated on 
«« akingdom, already too much difhonoured.” I beg leave to differ 
from the Doctor. ‘There can be no greater difgrace, than for a na- 
tion to yield to rebels, without exerting every nerve to fubdue them. 
And I do verily believe, that the rancour of Richard Price, D. D, 
F.R.S. preacher of Chrifian Mecknefs, according to his tenets, 
does moft fincerely with to fee this kingdom accumulated with endlefs 
difhonour, rather than the American revolters fhould be reduced to 
obedience. To what other end has he ftuffed his obfervations with 
fuch manifold falfities and mifreprefentations? Is it not to acquire 
new confederates to his rebellious caufe ; to alienate the fubjects from 
their allegiance to the ftate; and to difgrace the kingdom with a 
greater accumulation of difhonour ?” 

It were to be wifhed, that our author had been more fparing 
in his perfonal and particular refle€tions; many of which are not 
only unjuftifiably farcaftical, but are not immediately to the 
purpofe ; tending to invalidate the writer’s argument, by ex~ 
pofing his extreme prejudice. But every writer has his own 
manner, and few writers fo peculiarly virulent a manner as our 
author; witnefs the laft paragraph of the prefent fection, in 
which he fairly bids that grave and gracious divine, Dr. Price, if 
he have any grace, go and hang himfelf. 

** Now, Doétor, if you have any fenfe of fhame, manifeft it by 
your repentance. Follow the example of that sraitor Judas, the 
true and only apoftle of the prefbyterians; acquire reputation by 
your /aff a&t ; do juftice on yourfelf and to your country.” 

In fection the fixth and laft, our author treats of the proba- 
bility of fucceeding in the war withAmerica, Butas what is ad- 
vanced on this head is neceflarily problematical, we mutt, after 
all our conjectures, fubmit the event to the chance of war. 

In the Appendix, concerning the excellent and admirable in 
Mr. Burke’s printed fpeech of the 22d of March, 1775, this 
writer makes fome pertinent and fome impertinent obfervations. 
But of the fuperficiality and verbofity of that celebrated fpeaker’s 
parliamentary oratory, we have ourfelves occafionally made cri- 
tical mention ; we fhall, therefore, difmifs the prefent article. 





A Fragment on Government; being an Examination of what is de- 
livered on the Subjeé of Government in general, in the Introduc-, 
tion to Sir William Blackfrone’s Commentaries. Continued from 
P4827. 

The fubje& of this examination is a paflage contained in that 
part of Judge Blackftone’s Commentaries on the laws of Eng- 
land, 
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land, which is ftiled the Introduétion ; being the digreffion, 
that writer makes from his fubject, in treating of the municipal 
law of kingdoms or fiates. This digreffion, or as our examiner 
ftiles it, bundle of digreffions, is here fubdivided under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

‘* On the manner in which Governments were eftablifhed—On 
the different forms they affume when they are eftablifhed—On the 
peculiar excellence of that form which is eftablifhed in this country— 
On the right, which he thinks it neceffary to tell us, the Government 
in every country has, of making Laws—On the duty of making 
Laws; which, he fays, is alfo incumbent on the Government.” 

Thefe five heads afford the examiner the rule of diftinétion 
for his own critique; which he accordingly divides into five 
chapters, under the following tities: ift, The Formation of 
Government.—2d, Forms of Government. —3d, Britith Contti- 
tution.—4th, Right of the fupreme Power to make Laws.--~ 
sth, Duty of the fupreme Power to make Laws. 

In confidering the fubje& of the firft chapter, this writer en- 
ters into a very critical and rigid examen of his author’s lo-~ 
gical ufe of terms; in the accuracy of which he certainly proves 
him to be deficient, and accordingly takes him feverely to tafk 
for thus impofing on himfelf or his readers, 

The paragraph, firft cited from the Commentaries, is as fol- 
lows : 

* The only true and natural foundations of /ociety, (fays our au- 
thor*) are the wants and the fears of individuals. Not that we 
can believe, with fome theoretical writers, that there ever was a 
time, when there was no fuch thing as /ociety; and that, from the 
impulfe of reafon, and through a fenfe of their wants and weak- 
neffes, individuals met together in a large plain, entered into an 
original contraét, and chofe the talleft man prefent to be their go- 
vernor. This notion, of an actually exifting unconnected fate of 
nature, is too wild to be ferioufly admitted; and befides, it is 
plainly contradictory to the revealed accounts of the primitive ori- 
gin of mankind, and their prefervation two thoufand years after- 
wards; both which were effected by the means of fingle families. 
‘Thefe formed the firft /ociety, among themfelves ; which every day 
extended its limits, and when it grew too large to fubfiit with con- 
venience in that paftoral fate, wherein the Patriarchs appear to 
have lived, it neceflarily fubdivided itfelf by various migrations 
into more. Afterwards, as agriculture increafed, which employs 
and can maintain a much greater number of hands, migrations be- 
came lefs frequent; and various tribes, which had formerly fepa- 
rated, re-united again; fometimes by compulfion and conquett, 
fometimes by accident, and fometimes perhaps by compact. But 
though /ociety had not its formal beginning from any convention 
of individuals, actuated by their wants and their fears ; yet it is the 
Jenfe of their weaknefs and imperfection that Aeeps mankind to- 
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gether; that demonftrates the neceflity of this union; dnd that 
therefore is the folid and natural foundation, as well as the cement 
of fociety: And this is what we mean by the original contrat? of 
fociety ; which, though perhaps in no inftance it has ever been for- 
mally exprefied at the firft inftitution of a tate, yet in nature and 
reafon muft always be underftood and implied, in the very act of 
aflociating together: namely, that the whole fhould protect all its 
parts, and that every part fhould pay obedience to the will of the 
whole; or, in other words, that the community fhould guard the 
rights of each individual member, and that (in return for this pro- 
tection) each individual fhould fubmit to the laws of the commu- 
nity, without which fubmiffion of all it was impoflible that protec- 
tion could be certainly extended to any. 

* For when /ociety is once formed, government refults of courfe, as 
neceflary to preferve and to keep that /ocfefy in order. Unlefs fome 
fuperior were conftituted, whoie commands and decifions all the 
members are bound to obey, they would ftill remain as in a fate 
of nature, without any judge upon earth to define their feveral 
rights, and redrefs their feveral wrongs.’ 

Thus far Dr. Blackftone ; on which his examiner thus re 
marks : 

«* When leading terms are made to chop and change their feveral 
fignifications ; fometimes meaning one thing, fometimes another, 
at the upfhot perhaps nothing; and this in the compafs of a paragraph; 
one may judge what will be the complection of the whole context. 
This, we fhall fee, is the cafe with the chief of thofe we have been 
reading: for inftance, with the words ¢ Society,’—‘ State of nature,’— 
* original contraét’—not to tire the reader with any more. ‘Society,’ 
in one place means the fame thing as ‘ a ftate of nature does: in another 
place it means the fame as ‘ Government.’ Here, we are required 
to believe there ever cas fuch a ftate as a fate of nature: there, we 
are given to underftand there has been. In like manner with refpect 
to an original contract we are given to underftand that fuch a thing 
never exilted; that the notion of it is ridiculous: at the fame time 
that there is no fpeaking nor ftirring without fuppofing that there 
was one.” 

Thefe obfervations, of our critical examiner on the foregoing 
paflage of Blackftone, are certainly true; but we cannot help 
thinking them, as well as his fubfequent illuftration of them, a 
little hypercritical. The author of the Commentaries was wri- 
tinga Popular Effay, and not an Academical Thefis ; and, though 
the fubject might be deemed fufficiently important to require 
Philofophical precifion of ideas, it did not demand fo logical a 
precifene{s of terms. Such, at leaft, we prefume, might be an 
admiffible apology for that very able and celebrated commenta- 
tor. Perhaps, indeed, without defending either the words or 
import of the paflage, we might offer one ftill better ; which is, 
that the very ideas themfelves, to be exprefied, are not fo diftiné 
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and precife as a philofopher or a logician might require; in 
which cafe he might think a loofe and indeterminate mode of 
expreffion would ferve well enough to convey loofe and indeter- 
minate ideas. Something of this kind appears to be the cafe, 
from our examiner’s being himfelf reduced to the neceffity of 
drawing out a number of definitions; in which a verbal diftinc- 
tion is not always accompanied with a difference in fact: at leaft, 
the latter is fo fmall and fo highly refined, while the former is fo 
vague and fluctuating, that we think them ill adapted to the fub- 
ject. A caufe is fometimes as much puzzled by unneceffary di- 
vifions and hair-breadth diftin€tions, as it is by an almoft total 
want of diftin€tion and difference. 

Were we poffeffed of a philofophical language, the terms of 
which were always invariably applied to diftinét and precife ideas, 
the popular topics of polity and civil government might be dif- 
cuffed with the fame precifion and certainty as are fubjects of 
arithmetic and geometry; but in the prefent inaccurate and 
flu&tuating ftate of popular language, while hardly two difpu- 
tants apply exactly the fame idea to any two terms, it is im- 
poffible to proceed in political altercation with that ftri@ accu- 
racy of argument which this examiner feems to require. A cri- 
tic, lefs fevere and faftidious, might be content, and even think 
himfelf happy, that he could comprehend and convey the mean- 
ing in queftion in better terms to others, That our examiner 
is capable of this in the prefent cafe, he fhews us in a few 
words. 

“« Let us try whether it be not poflible for fomething to be done 
towards drawing the import of thefe terms out of the mift in which 
our author has involved them. ‘The word ‘ Socizry,’ I think, it 
appears, is ufed by him, and that without notice, in two fenfes that 
are oppofite. In the one, socizTy, or a STATE OF SOCIETY, is put 
Jynonimous to a state of NATURE; and ftands oppof/ed to GOVERN~ 
MENT, OF 2 STATE OF GOVERNMENT: in this fenfe it may be ftiled, 
as it commonly is, natural society. In the other, it is put /yno- 
nimous t0 GOVERNMENT, OF a STATE OF GOVERNMENT; aad ftands 
oppofed to a STATE OF NATURE: in this fenfe it may be ftiled, as it 
commonly is, political soc1ETY.” Q 

The difficulty of drawing a line between thefe two ftates is 
next infifted on, and their refpective circumftances as well illuf- 
trated as the fubject at prefent will admit: After which, recur- 
ring to the paragraph, he proceeds thus : 

“© To confider the whole paragraph (with its appendage) together 
fomething, it may be feen, our author ftruggles to overthrow, an 
fomething to eftablifh. But oz it is he would overthrow, or cvbat 
it is he would eftablifh, are queftions I muft confefs myfeif unable to 
refolve. ‘ The prefervation of mankind (he obferves) was etiected 
* by fingle families.’ This is what, upon the authority of the Holy 
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Scriptures, he afflumes: and from this it is that he would have us 
conclude the notion of an original contract (the fame notion which he 
afterwards adopts) to be ridiculous. The force of this conclufion, 
I muft own, I do not fee. Mankind was preferved by fingle families 
—Be it fo. What is there in this to hinder ¢ individuals’ of thofe 
families, or of families defcended from thofe families, from meeting 
together ‘ afterwards in a large plain,’ or any where elfe, ‘ entering 
€ into an original contract,’ or any other contract, ‘ and choofing the 
* talleft man,’ or any other man, ‘ prefent.’ or abfent, to be their 
Governor? The ‘ flat contradiétion’ our author finds between this 
fuppofed tranfaétion and the * prefervation of mankind by fingle fa- 
* milies,’ is what I muft own myfelf unable to difcover. As to the 
* attually exifting unconnetted ftate of nature,’ he fpeaks of, ‘ the 
* notion of which, he fays, is too wild to be ferioufly admitted,’ 
whether this be the cafe with it, is what, as he has given us no no- 
tion of it at all, I cannot judge of. 

** Something pofitive, however, in one place, we feem to have. 
Thefe ‘ fingle families’ by which the prefervation of mankind was 
effected; thefe fingle families, he gives us to underfland, ‘ formed 
* the firft fociety.? This is fomething to proceed upon. A fociet 
then of the one kind or the other; a natural fociety, or elfe a poli- 
tical fociety, was formed. I would here then put a cafe, and then 
propofe a queftion. In this fociety, we will fay no contra had as 
yet been entered into; no habit of obedience as yet formed, Was 
this then a zatural fociety merely, or was it a political one? For my 
part, according to my notion of the two kinds of fociety as above ex- 
aay I can have no difficulty. It was a merely watzral one. 

ut, according to our author’s notion, which was it? If it «was al- 
ready a political one, what notion would he give us of fuch an one 
as fhall have been a natural one; and by what change could fuch 
precedent natural one have turned into #4/s politicalone? If this was 
not a political one, then what fort of a fociety are we to underftand 
any one to be which #s political ? By what mark are we to diftinguith 
it from a natural one? To this, it is plain, our author has not given 
gny anfwer, At the fame time, that to give an anfwer to it, was, 
if any thing, the profefied purpofe of the long paragraph before us.” 

But, fays our Examiner, 

** It is time this paflage were difmifled: As among the expreffions 
of it are fome of the moft ftriking of thofe which the vocabulary of 
the fubjeé furnifhes, and thefe ranged in the moft harmonious order, 
on a diftant glance nothing can look fairer: a prettier piece of tin- 
fel-work one fhall feldom fee exhibited from the thew-glafs of political 
erudition. Step clofe to it, and the delufion vanifhes. It is then 
icen to confift partly of felf-evident obfervations, and partly of con- 
tradictions ; partly of what every one knows already, and partly of 
what no one can underftand at all.” 

As to the Original Contraé?, by turns embraced and ridiculed 
by Blackftone, our Examiner determines it to be all a fiction, 
and that in the prefent ftate of things a mifchievous one. The 
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reciprocal obligations, of a mutual promife, tacitly made be- 
tween the fovereign and the fubje@, of protection in the one and 
obedience in the other, he treats as altogether chimerical, having 
recourfe to the principle of public utility, as that on which all 
Government is formed and founded. 

On the Forms of Government, treated of in chapter the fecond, 
our Examiner obferves, with refpeét to what is aflerted of them 
by the author of the Commentaries, that, 

** The firft obje& that {trikes ts in this divifion of our fubjeé is 
the theological flourifh it fets out witli. In God may be faid, though 
in a peculiar fenfe, to be our author’s ftrength. In theology he has 
found a not unfrequent fource, of ortianient to divert us, of authority 
to overawe us, from founding into the thallownefs of his doétrines*. 

‘« That governors of fome fort or other, we muft have, is what 
he has been fhewing in the manner we have feen in the laft chapter. 
Now for endowments to qualify them for the exercife of their tine: 
tion. Thefe endowmients then, as if it were to make them fhew 
the brighter, and to keep them, as much as poffible, from be- 
ing foiled by the rough hands of impertinent {peculators, he has 
chofen fhould be of zthereal texture, and has fetched them trom the 
clouds. 

‘ Ail mankind +, he fays, will agree that governnient fhould be 
* repofed in fuch perfons in whom thofe qualities are mioft likely to 
* be fourid, the perfection of which are among the attributes of Him 
* who is emphatically ftiled the Supreme Being: the tliree great re- 
* quifites, I mean, of wifdom, of goodnefs, and of power.’ 

** But let us fee the whiole paflage as it ftands——= 

* But as all the members of fociety,’ (meaning narural fociety) ‘ are 
* naturally EQUAL,’ (i. ¢. 1 fuppofe, with refpe& to political power, 
of which none of them as yet have any) ‘ it may be afked,’ (con- 
tinues he) * in whofe hele are the reins of government to be in 
* trufted? To this the general anfwer is eafy; but the application of 
it to particular cafes, has occafioned one half of thofe mifchiefs 
which are apt to proceed from mifguided political zeal. In gene- 
ral, all mankind will agree that government fhould be repofed in 
fuch perfons in Whom thofe qualities ate moft likely to be found ; 
the perfection of which are among the attributes of Himi who is 
einphatically filed the Supremie Being; the three grarid requi- 
fites, I mean, of wifdom, goodnefs, and of power: wifdom, to 
difcern the real intereft of the community ; goodnefs, to endeavour 
always to purfue that real intereft; and ftrength or power, to 
carry this knowledge and intention into action. Thefe are the na- 
tural foundations of fovereignty, and thefe are the requifites that 
ought to be found in every well conftituted frame of government,’ 


Q.2 On 


* This is what there would be occafion to thew at large, were what he 
favs of Law in general, and of the Laws.of Nature and Revelation in parti- 
cwlar, to be examined. 
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On this paffage our Examiner obferves that Theology on fuch 
an occafion is impertinent. 

** Every thing, fays he, in its place, Theology in a fermon, or 2 
catechifm.. But in this place, the flourifh we have feen, might, 
for every purpofe of inftruction, have much better, it fhould feem, 
been fpared. What purpofe the idea of that tremendous and incom- 
prehenfible Being thus unneceflarily introduced can anfwer, I can- 
not fee, unlefs it were to bewilder and entrance the reader; as it 
feems to have bewildered and entranced the writer. Beginning thus, 
is beginning at the wrong end: it is explaining ignotum per ignotins. 
It is not from the attributes of the Deity, that an idea is to be had of 
any qualities in men: on the contrary, it is from what we fee of the 
qualities of men, that we obtain the teeble idea we can frame to our- 
felves, of the attributes of the Deity. 

** We fhall foon fee (continues our Examiner) whether it be light 
or darknefs our author has brought back from this excurfien to the 
clouds. The qualifications he has pitched upon for thofe in whofe 
hands Government is to be repofed, we fee are three: wifdom, good- 
nefs, and power. Now of thefe three, one there is which, I doubt, 
will give him fome trouble to know what to do with. I mean, that of 
power: which, locking upon it as a jewel, it fhould feem, that would 
give a luftre to the royal diadem, he was for importing from the ce- 
eftial regions. In heaven, indeed, we fhall not difpute its being to 
be found ; and that at all junctures alike. But the parallel, I doubt, 
already fails. In the earthly governors in queftion, or, to fpeak 
more properly, candidates for government, by the very fuppofition 
there can not, at the juncture he fuppofes, be any fuch thing.” 

Power, our Examiner obferves, 

** Ts that very quality which, in confideration of thefe other qua- 
lities, which it 1s fuppofed, are poflefied by them already, they are 
how waiting to receive. 

‘« By Power in this place, I, for my part, mean political power : 
the only fort of power our author could mean: the only fort ot power 
that is fost in queftion. A little farther on we fhall find him {peaking 
of this endowment as being poflefled, and that in the highett degree, 
by a Kirg, a fingle perfon. Natural power therefore, mere organi- 
cal power, the facuity of giving the hardeft blows, can never, it is 
plain, be that which he meant to number among the attributes of this 
godlike perfonage. 

** We fee then the dilemma our author’s theology has brought 
him into, by putting him upon reckoning power among the qualifi- 
cations of his candidates. Power is either zatural or political. Poli- 
tical power is what they cannot have by the fuppofition: for that is 
the very thing that is to be created, and which by the eftablifhment 
of Government, men are going to confer on them. If any then, it 
muft be zatural power; the natural ftrength that a man pofleffes of 
himfelf.without the help ot Government. But of this then, if this 
be it, there is more, if we may believe our author, in a fingle mem- 
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ber of a fociety, than in that member and all the reft of the fociety 
ut together. * 

‘* This difficulty, if poffible, one fhould be glad to fee cleared up. 
The truth is, I take it, that in what our Author has faid’of power, 
he has been fpeaking, as it were, by anticipation: and what he 
means by it, 1s not any power of either kind actually pofletied by any 
man, or body of men, at the juncture he fuppofes, but only a capa- 
city, if one may call it fo, of retaining and putting into action poli- 
tical power, whenfoever it fhall have been conferred. Now, of 
actual power, the quantity that is pofleffed is, in every cafe, one 
and the fame: for it is neither more nor lefs than the fupreme power. 
But as to the capacity above fpoken of, there do feem, indeed, to 
be good grounds for fuppofing it to fubfift ina higher degree in a 
fagle man than in a body. 

“* Thefe grounds it will not be expected that I fhould difplay at 
large: a flight fketch will be futficient.—The efficacy of power is, 
in part at leaft, in proportion to the promptitude of obedience : the 
promptitude of obedience is, in part, in proportion to the prompti- 
tude of command:—command is an expretfion of will: a will is 
fooner formed by one than many. And this, or fomething like it, 
I take to be the plain Englifh of our Author’s metaphor, where he 
tells us +, as we fhall fee a little farther on f{, that ‘a monarchy 
* is the moft powerful’ [form of government] of any, all the finews 
* of government being knit to gether, and united in the hands of 
* the prince.” 

[To be concluded in our next Review.]} 


* Monarchy, which is the government of ove, ‘ is the moft powerful form 
* of government,” he fays, ‘ of any:’ more fo than democracy, which he de- 
{cribes as being the Government of a//. 

t¢ Comm. p. 50. ¢ Par. 33. 





Philofophical, Medical, and Experimental Effays; viz. 1. On 
the State of Population in Manchefier, and other adjacent Places. 
2. On the proportional Mortality of the Smail Pox and Mea/les, 
in the feveral Periods of Life, and difftrent Seafons of the Year ; 
together with its comparative Fatality to Males and Females. 
3. On the different Quantities of Rain which fall, at different 
Heights, over the fame Spot of Ground. 4. On the Solution of 
Stones of the Urinary and of the Gall Bladder, by Water impreg- 
nated with Fixed Air. §. On the Nature and Compofition of 
Urinary Caiculi, 6. On the internal Regulation of Ho/pitals. 
7. On the Influence of Fixed Air on the Colours and Vegetation 
of Plants. 8. On the Adtion of different Manures. 9. Ua 
the Properties of different Abjorbents, 10. Mifceilaneous Qb- 
fervations, Cafes, and Enquiries. By Thomas Percival, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Saciety of Antiquaries in 
London. To which is added an Appendix; containing a Lettey to 
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the Author from Dr. Saunders, on the Solution of Human Cal 
cult; with other Papers. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 


«« The rapid progrefs of Science, fays Dr. Percival,* in this age 
of free enquiry, is a fubjeét of gratitude and exnitation to every 
wife and good man. Human nature feems to have rifen in the 
great fcale of being; and the mind, exalted with its intelleftual 
and moral acquifitions, labours ftill to afcend; afpiring to higher 
and higher degrees of perfeétion. The Philofopher contem- 
plates, with heartfelt fatisfaétion, this glorious pre-eminence. 
He venerates the dignity of the human character ; and difdains 
whatever tends to the degradation or debafemient of his fpecies.” 

What a pity that fo fmall a part of mankind are philofophers! 
And with what veneration ought not the ignorant multitude to 
look up to thofe fuperior mortals, in whofe breafts a fenfe of 
their fuperiority kindles, as our author affirms, the facred flame 
of Liberty; infufes the love of their country, and inipires the 
ardour of vindicating the equal and unalienable rights of man- 
kind. 

We are happy to fubfcribe, in a certain degree, to the truth 
of thefe obfervations: the improvements, which-have been made 
of late years in moral and political fcience, have certainly cu- 
larged the intelle€tual fphere of thinking on thofe fubj és, 
The difcoveries, alfo, which have been as fortunately made as 
induftrioufly. purfued in chemical fcience, wear a promifing afpect 
as well of theoretical improvement as of practical utility. Whatever 
applaufe, however, be due to the ingenuity and induftry of a 
Prieftley, a Percival and many others, we mutt enter our caveat 
againft the inordinate boafting of the multitude of experiment- 
mongers; who from the mere merit of working an eleétrical ma- 
chine, watching the weather-glafs, keeping a regifter of wind 
and rain, or making a few obfervations {till more frivolous and 
familiar, intrude themfelves inio the fociety, and aflume the 
name, of Philofophers. While the genuine philofopher, the 
difcerning and really-capable enquirer into Nature claims our 
utmhoft efteem and reverence, thefe fuperficial and incapable pre- 
tenders, afluming the fame privileges and imtportance, lay claim 
onlytocontempt.’ It were to be wifhed, in order to make 4 
more obvious diftinétion between objects, to be held in fuch different 
degrees of eftimation, that the writings of the really-ingenious 
were more fyftematical, or had a more conftant view to Theory, 
than is at prefent the cafe. We admit that ‘‘ to Men of Let- 
ters, the mode of writing in detached effays is commonly agree- 
able; becaufe it precludes the labour of reading or of repeating 
elementary propofitions, and well-known truths; it renders the 

detection 


* In his Dedication of thefe Effzys, to the Ear! of She!burhe. 
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detection of error more eafy ; facilitates the communication of 
new difcoveries ; and prefents to the mind, in feparate and di- 
ftin& views, the additions which are made to the general ftock 
of knowledge.” 

Ali this, we fay, is very true; but the poffeffor, who would 
with to profit by fuch additions, tho he may know very well 
what they feparately are, will be for frequently ca/iing up flock, 


to know of what he ftands, on the whole, pofleffed. An imagi-. 


nary addition may, otherwife, turn out to be nothing but an 
old fhop-keeper, to {peak in the artifan’s phrafe, new-vampt and 
brought forward to impofe both on the owner and the publick, 
Not thar we would infinuate this to be the cafe with any of the 
Obfervations contained in the prefent mifcellany, altho it is fre- 
quently fo in mifcellaneous publications of a fimilar nature. * 

As many of thefe traés and obfervations have before appeared 
in the Philo.ophical Tranfactions, and the abilities of Dr. Per- 
cival are weli known, both as a writer and a philofopher, we 
are uncer the lefs obligation, on that account to take any part 
of thein by way of extract. We fhall felect, however, one or 
two, from his Medical Cafes and Inquiries; the firft relative to 
a diforder, but lately noticed by the faculty, tho we believe 
much more frequent than is imagined; we ourfelves having, we 
are perfuaded, been more than once attacked by it and relieved 
by vene/ection, without the medical practitioner feeming to know, 
from the fymptoms, the fpecies of the diforder. 

“ANGINA PECTORIS. 

‘*In November 1773, I was defired to vifit a gentleman near Knuts- 
ford in Cheshire, aged upwards of fifty ; who had been for feveral years 
fubject to frequent attacks of a moft alarming and oppreflive fenfa- 
tion in his breaft, which he knew not how to defcribe. This fymp- 
tom was attended with a pain about the middle of the fermum, in- 
clining to the left fide ; and he was generally affected, at the fame 
time, with a pain in his leftarm where the deltoid mufcle is inferted. 
As I vifited the patient only once, and took no notes of his cafe I 
cannot give a minute detail of it, and muft content myfelf with 
faying, that I apprehend his diforder to be what Dr. Heberden hath 
fo accurately defcribed under the name of Angina Pedoris. Vari- 
ous anodyne and antifpafmodic remedies were prefcribed ; but thefe 
pane sles § only a temporary alleviation of his complaints. And it 
was obferved, that nothing afforded fuch initantaneous eafe during 
the paroxyfms of his diforder, as venaefection and vomiting. In July 
1774, he died ; and his body was examined by Mr Allen, an inge- 
nious furgeon in Knutsford, who has favoured me with the enfuing 
account of the diffection. 

“é The 


* Witnefs our author’s obfervation on the Solution of Water in Air-;*a 
difcovery to which very Jate claimants have pretended, although it was fug- 
gefted long fince by Dr. Hailey as may be feen in the fecond volume of Lew- 

Siidgeanept of the Philz/opbical Tranfaitions. } 
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‘¢ The left lobe of the liver was confiderably enlarged, and full of 
indurated, white, tumors; and nearly one half of the right lobe 
was beginning to be aflecied in @ fimilar manner. The gall-bladder 
was diftended with bile ; the ftomach was hard and fchirrous, as far 
as it was in contaé with the liver ; the lungs were pale and livid ; and 
the blood-veffels as diftiné as if they had been injeéted with Pruffian 
blue. ‘The heart and aorta defcendens were in a found ftate; very 
little water was found in the pericardium, or mediaftinum ; and there 
was nothing prcternatural in the appearance of the diaphragm. 

‘* This gentleman had lived freely, but was not fubjeét to the gout. 

“* Dr Heberden has favoured me with the following remarks upon 
this cafe. ‘* The difiection of this futlerer by the angina pefforis, as 
well as that of a few others, which I have heard of, teaches us, that 
the difeafe is neither owing to inflammation, nor to any mal-conforma- 
tion of the parts. We muft not therefore feek for the cure amongft 
the means which lower the vis vitae; and we need not defpair of 
finding it elfewhere. But we fhould not expeét to find it very foon, 
when we confider how little fuccefs has attended all our fearches after 
a remedy for the gout, and for forme other diftempers, with whofe 
natures we have had, for fome thoufand years, fuch abundant means 
of being acquainted.” 

‘ Our next extract relates to an eafy remedy for a very general 
and affecting diforder, the head-ach; as alfo to an alleviating 
one at leaft for that dreadful difeafe the periodic afthma: This is 

“COFFEE. 

.  Oé€tober roth, 1774. A phyfician was affected with a fevere 
head-ach, in confequence of having been difturbed in the night. At 
two o’clock in.the afternoon he took eighteen drops of laudanum, 
and immediately afterwards, three difhes of very ftrong coffee. He 
lay down upon the bed, and endeavoured to compofe himfelf to 
fleep. His pain abated in half an hour ; and inan hour was entirely 
removed: but he felt not the leaft difpofition to ileep, although he 
is often drowfy after dinner, and fometimes indulges himfelf in 
fleeping at that time. 

** November rit. He repeated ona fimilar occafion, the. ufe of 
laudanum and coffee, in the like quantity as before. ‘The effects 
were precifely the fame ; eafe from pain, but no difpofition to fleep. 

‘** November 16th. He took eighteen drops of Jaudanum, when 
under the head-ach, but without cofiee.. “he opiate compofed him 
to fieep in an hour; but did not -entirelyremcre the pain in his 
head. ‘Thefe facts confirm a remark which I have madein a former 
volume, that coffee is taken in large quantities, with peculiar 
propricty, by the Turks and Arabians, becaufe it counteraéts the 
narcotic efiects of opium, to the ufe of which thefe nations are much 
addicted *. : , 

** The following curious and important obfervation is extratted 
from a letter with which I was honoured by Sir John Pringle, in 
April 1773. ‘On reading your fection- concerning coffee +, one 

quality 


* Volume fecond, page 128. t 1d, page 122. 
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quality occured to me which I had obferved of that liquor, confirm- 
ing what you have faid of its fedative virtues. It is the beft abater 
of the paroxyfms of the periodic afthma, that 1 have feen. The 
coffee ought to be of the beft Mocco, newly burnt, and made very i 
ftrong immediately after grinding it. I have commonly ordered an 
ounce for one dith ; which is tp be repeated freth after the interval 
of aquarter, or half an hour; and whichI direct to be taken with- 
out milk or fugar. The medicine in general is mentioned by Muf- 
grave, in his Treatife de Arthritide anomala ; but 1 firit heard of it 
from a phyfician of this place, who having once practifed at Litch- 
field, had been informed by the old people of that place, that Sir mr. | 
John Floyer, during the latter year ot his life kept free from, or at i | 
leaft lived eafy under his afthma, from the ufe of very {trong coffee. /' i 
This difcovery, it feems, he made after the publication of his book bi f 
upon that difeafe.? Since the receipt of this letter, I have fre- : 
quently directed coffee in the afthma with great fuccefs.” 

To this volume is very properly annexed an idex of the mat- 








ter contained in it, which is fufficiently various and important a 
to recommend it to the Ingenious, whether of the Medical Fa~- t 
culty in particular or the fpeculative in Experimental Philofophy, + 
in general, a 
K. 
44 Four Months Tour through France. Small $vo. 2 Vols. 53. H i 
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“* Bleffed are they who expeét nothing, for they fhall not be 
difappointed,” this was the beatification fuggefted by ovr Englith 
Pore; who, tho but a poetical pontiff, had as good a right to 
confer beatifications as any ecclefiaftical pontiff that ever fat on 
the papal throne or poffeffed the Roman See. Not that we 
mean by this to fuggeft that nothing is to be met with in the two 
little volumes before us. It is true they are rather loofely printed, 
but then they contain the ufual quantity of paper, alloted on 
fuch .occafions. What we would infinuate is, that no great 
matter of novelty or information is to be expected from fo hafty 
a tour through a country fo well known to Englifhmen as France 
now begins to be. So very communicative, indeed, have been 
our late travellers, of the minuteft circumftances and adventures 
“sttending their peregrinations, that an ingenious compiler might, 
without ftirrring out of his garret in White-Friars, and that 
ap fill lefs than four months, have picked out almoft every parti~ 
. Wular ; for the knowledge of which this real traveller hath rambled 
fo many leagues, One fatisfaction, however, the reader will 
“have; which is that of cenceiving he is reading a genuine ac- 
“count of what the writer actually took from the fpot; and yet, 

it is poffble, he may even in this be deceived, as the author does 
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not fubfcribe his name and, tho he addreffes his work to oné 
William Salkeld Efq. he gives us no intimation, who this Wil- 
liam Saikeld Efq. is: And really there are fo many Salkelds, and 
fo many ’Squires now-a-days, that one cannot tell which is 
which ; or whether the who be any one of them or not. Be the 
author, however, who, or what he will, he fets out with a very 
modeft difplay of his abilities for the tafk of travel-writing. —, 

** In fuch a trip as this, fays he, trifies are all I fhall probably 
have to offer; and for more than trifles I have never bargained. Was 
the country, I am going to fee, lets vifited, I fhould perhaps more 
boldly hazard remarks, and blunder out any nonfenfe that came 
into my head ; without that apprehenfion, which I fhall have, of 
being a ridiculous repeater of what thoufands have faid before, and 
an enumerator of curiofities, of which every travelling barber may be 
able to give a better account. Where there are few, that are not 
capable of detecting one’s blunders, (and with thofe few, I need not 
athrm, 1 do not rank you) to give any account of a country fo well 
cnown as France, is like the tafk of writing a comedy, where there is 
tanto---plus oneris quanto venie minus—But be that as it may—I am 
well aflured you will be very ready to find excufes for any inaccuracies 
with which I may trouble you, and give me ample credit for any 
good thing on which I may happen to ftumble.” : 

If after this, the reader expe€ts much and ie difappointed, 
he cannot blame the author. We will even venture to affure 
him that he will not be much difappointed, except it be agreea~ 
bly, in finding our traveller’s obfervations, though feldom very 
fhrewd or refined, not the lefs juft and fenfible for their being ob- 
vious. He has another merit; which is that of {peaking his 
mind freely, without being apparently biafled either by popular 
prejudice or the particular notions of others. Hence, tho he 
appears to have feen but littie; of that little he feems to have 
given an honett and impartial relation. At the fame time the 
critical reader may difcern that the writer is not that mere John 
Trot of a Dunftable traveller, who is incapable of making pro- 
per refleGtions on proper occafions, tho he does not affe& to foar 
into the regions of ton and virtz. 

From the pafflages mott entertaining or worthy notice in this 
petit tour we fhall fele& the few following, 

LETTER IV. 
DEAR SIR, Abbeville, April 25th, 1775. 

** I faw fearce any thing in Montrveil to merit attention; and 
therefore fhall not trouble you with a catalogue of its churches, 
parifhes, or convents. ‘Though I received but little pleafure there, 
Abbeville, I think, has well repaid me for one day’s ramble. ‘The 
profpect of this town, at the diitance of a quarter of a mile, is re- 
markably beautiful. As we entered, I fancied I faw a race of beings, 
far fuperior to what I had left fome few hours ago—every thing 
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feemed to be changed—no lazy beggars were loitering before the 
doors of their houfes---every one appeared employed---and the 
Genius of Induftry feemed to have ble{t the inhabitants with neat 
dwellings, whole cloaths, and chearful countenances. That bene- 
factor to mankind, appears here in the perfon of a Mr. Vanrobais : 
a gentleman who thinks a large fortune ought to be employed for 
other ends, than to fupport individual exiftence. An extenfive ma- 
nufacture depends upon him for motion. He is the fource, from 
whence the plenty and opulence of this town are diffufed. here is 
not a perfon, as I am informed, fo feeble that he does not, in fome 
meafure, render a ufeful member of fociety. Pity it is, there are 
not more Vanrobais in the world; and fewer of thofe, who think 
themfelves foiled by a contaét with trade; the hittory of whofe whole 
life, is generally no more than that they eat, drank, and flept ; and 
who die, without having done any other fervice to mankind, by the 
means which were in their power, than to furnifh moralifts with an 
opportunity of inveighing againft the effects of idlenefs, luxury, and 
ride. i 

*¢ T have been rambling oyer the whole town; and, having tired 
myfelf, am now going to tire you. The firft vifit we paid, was to 
the manufactory of broadcloath, which belongs to the patriotic gen- 
tleman I have mentioned. Our conductor, in leading us from room 
to room, was very fedulous in explaining the ufe of every machine, 
and every employment, allotted to the different divifions : fo that 
our information mounted, by a climax, from the wool, in the flate 
which it is on the fheep’s back, to the piece finifhed for the hands 
of the taylor. The cloths manufactured here, are eftcemed the beft 
of any France produces; and the name Vanrobais is always con- 
fidered as a mark of fuperior excellence. 

‘* I know not, whether it be owing to their induftry, asit gives 
the frefhnefs of health, or procures the means of neatnefs ; but the 
females here appear to be uncommonly beautiful. The women’s 
work-rooms in the manufactory were filled with pretty faces; and 
almoft every third or fourth door in the flreets was graced with a fmil- 
ing group, fweetening their labours with mirth and converfation. 

‘¢ The organ in the church of St. Ulfran, if I may judge by its 
appearance, isa noble inftrument: at leaft, it anfwers very well the 
magnificence of the church, It is placed thirty fect high from the 
ground which muft certainly add confiderably to the fweetneds of its 
tone. Ihave often thought, that our organs in England are placed 
too low, to have their proper effect; diftance being, in a certain 
degree, neceflary for mafic, as well as for painting. An organ, as 
well as a picture, may be approached toonear; the matterly touches 
of the performer may be heard too diftinctly ; and a bold compoti- 
tion feem to the ear, a jumble of difcordant pointings, and broken 
parts, when it would have delighted, had it been blended and me- 
liovated by the interpofition of tpace. 

*¢ The altar, on the left fide as you enter the church, has near it 
a crucifix of wood, which is broken in fome parts, and feemed to 
have been wantonly chipped in others. This crucifix, I was told, 
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had been mutilated in that manner by a gentleman of confiderable 
fortune in Abbeville; who was beheaded and burnt, for the con- 
tempt he had fhown the religion of his country. The ftory, as it 
was told me, is this. Mr. De La Barre (for that was-his name) had 
fupped one night with fome friends, with whom he got intoxicated. 
He is faid to have been a man, who profeffed himfelf openly an 
atheift; and gloried in being free from the prejudices of education. 
Here, perhaps, my informer gave him a character which he did 
not deferve: as he feemed to draw the conclufion of his being an 
athieft, from his fcofting at the ceremonial proceflions and obfer- 
vances fo frequent here. “Tis not, indeed, improbable, that his 
mind, like many of the firft-rate wits in France, from being pro- 
voked at the infult put on human reafon, by the fuperftitions of the 
Romifh church, might conclude that all religion was meer mum- 
mery, and fly to the other extreme of deifm and impiety. But it is 
not for me to judge what he was. He had many enemies among the 
monks ; and found, to his coft, that the firft opportunity he gave 
them to punifh him, was embraced with eageineis, and puriued 
with rigour. This night, in which his unfortunate phrenzy hurried 
him to commence an iconoclaftes, was reported to have been {pent in 
his favourite converfation, the ridicule of image-worfhip, and ritual 
pageantry. Wine and the collifion of fimilar fentiments, fet his 
paffions on the blaze; till at laft, not content with mockery, he 
fallied out with his friends, fword in hand, to refcue the nation from 
that fuperitition, under which he thought it groaned. Reforma- 
tions have fprung from almoft as trifling a beginning as a drunken 
frolick : and Mr. De La Barre, had his attempt been fuccefsful, 
might have been reputed an infpired faint, inflead of a frantic bac- 
chanal. Had he met a proceffion of the Bon Dieu, as it is called, it 
might have been fatal to the lives of the followers: but luckily, at 
that time, there was no friar or monk in the ftreets. In pafiing the 
bridge, he faw his crucifix, which has fince been removed to the 
church. He made feveral attempts to demolifii it with large ftones; 
but as they did not quickly anfwer his purpofe, he began to hack it 
with his tword. His friends itood by, inattive fpeétators, and had 
perhaps began to refiect on the confequences their temerity might 
incur. This gave a check to thatof Mr. De La Barre; but he had 
gone too far. Such an action could not fail of creating a great dif- 
turbance at Abbeville, and the unfortunate man was feized, imprifoned, 
and condemned. During his confinement he expreffed no contrition, 
but often faid, that he thought he had done a praife-worthy action : 
and when brought to the fcatiold, betrayed in his countenance and 
behaviour, not the leaft fear at meeting the fate prepared for him. 
"The Bourreau was the fame perfon who had executed Arthur de 
Lally, Governor of Pondicherry, in the lait war between England 
atid France. Exhortations were not wanting, to induce Mr. De La 
Barre to avow repentance, and implore forgivenefs; but he dif- 
dained; or would not hear them, and turning in a refolute manner 
to the Bourrcau, faid, Efi ce vous, gui avez exécutée Mr. De Lally? 
Oxi, replied the executioner, £¢ bien donc (faid he) vous avez 
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wn trembler, &P craindre la mort: et moi, jela brave, & la méprife— 
Dépichex vous, &F ne me manquez pas. He then prefented his head, 
which was fevgted from his body at a fingle blow. Adieu.””— 

We fhall not take upon us to fay, whether it be an inftance 
of the want or propriety of tafte in this writer, that he was not 
delighted with Chantilly: but his remarks on the cabinet of fof- 
fils, prefented to the princely owner by the King of Sweden, are 
fenfible and juft. 

‘¢ As I imagined there muft be other rooms, better ornamented by 
the hands of great mafters, which were not fhown, I enquired for 
them; and was anfwered that I had feen all, and that the Princes of 
that houfe took a greater delight in having good horfes and dogs, 
than the works of fculpture, or galleries of paintings. ‘This I had 
no reafon to difbelieve, when I faw the ftable, which is a palace it- 
felf, filled with Englifh horfes, which are the moft efteemed here, 
and pampered with the beft corn and hay that France can produce. 
The kennels are likewife handfome habitations for the canine race, 
and have hounds of every kind that is ever ufed in any chace. 

«* But I mutt not forget to mention the cabinet, which has lately 
been fitted up in the palace, for the reception of a choice colleétion 
of foffils, prefented to the Prince by the King of Sweden. Almoft 
every beauty of the mineral kingdom is here difplayed in great abun- 
dance, with all its exquifite diverfity of colours, fpars, and precious 
ftones, ftudded by chance in lumps of rich ore, fo as to have as fine 
an effect, as the hand of art is capable of giving. There are alfo 
other natural productions of various kinds: but fuch as would not be 
thought worthy for their fcarcity to enter into the Mufeum of a Sir 
Hans Sloane. However, fmall as this colleétion is, you receive one 
pleafure from it, which the great apartments of Bloomfbury do not 
give: I mean the opportunity of reading yourfelf an explanation of 
every thing you fee, without troubling the perfon who fhews it; who, 
if he is inclined, and able to give you proper information, can never 
anfwer the numberlefs queftions, that the many who are introduced 
mutt find neceflary. Thofe who vifit fuch repofitories, are not in 
gencral people who are capable of clafling common things under 
their proper heads, and much lefs the extraordinary. It may be 
faid, that there is a perfon appointed, whofe bufinefs it is to inform 
thofe who are ignorant, and anfwer their queftions: I allow it—but 
then I cannot monopolize this perfon, nor lead him by the ear 
through the rooms, till he has given me the hiftory of every thing in 
which I would be inftructed. Tf fuppofe there is no one, who has 
ever vifited the London Mufeum, but will confefs how highly dif- 
agreeable the neceflity of inceffiant queftions is; and few modeit men, 
who have not been content to remain in ignorance of many things, 
rather than purchafe information at fuch a price. Were flips of pa- 
per fixed on, or over every curiofity, deferibing what it is, as in the 
Prince of Conde’s cabinet, I fhould pafs thro the apartments with 
much greater pleafure; and I am fatisfied, that by this means, I 
faould gain more knowledge in the few hours that are allotted, than 
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in vifiting it every day for a twelvemonth, with thofe who are ap+ 
pointed to fhew it in the ftate it is at prefent. F 

‘* The principal beauty of the gardens confifts in the jets and bruits 
@’cau which are very fine, and {pout their ftreams to a confiderable 
height. I was much pleafed with the walks in their groves ; tho, 
here, I think he who has the pleafure of rambling in the woods of 
Lord Bathurft, near Cirencefter, will not envy shake who faunter in 
the bo/guets of the Prince of Conde.” 

Of Paris our traveller gives a very difadvantageous idea, in 
comparing it with London; efpecially refpe&ting its external ap- 
pearance and manners. 

‘« In fome of its public buildings and walks, I muft allow that 
Paris has the advantage over London. The Louvre never fails of 
being compared with triumph to the palace of St. James’s, and the 
Thuilleries to the Park: they have not, however, any church they 
can venture to put in competition with that noble pile of archite&ture 
St. Paul’s. All the gardens are kept in the exacteft order, and are 
oftentimes filled with company till midnight ; for there is not the leaft 
occafion to fear pickpockets or riots. Indeed he muft be a bold per- 
fon who will fteal or commit any outrage, when almoft immediate 
execution on the gallows or the wheel, is the confequence, without 
a profpect of efcape, or of pardon. A brufque infolent chara¢ter is a 
thing not known here; and a blow received can only be expiated by 
the death of the offender. This influences much the behaviour of 
the common people, who are very far from offering fuch infults, as 
every one who walks the ftreets of London, muft daily fuffer. For 
they are certain if they offend to have a cane laid accrofs their 
fhoulders, which if they fhould retaliate with a blow, is inftant 
death, as every gentleman wears a fword, and thinks himfelf dif- 
honoured if he takes any lefs revenge for a fouffet, tho’ it fhould only 
derange the economy of his curls. If it is the offender that falls, 
the perfon who killed him is feldom punifhed; but the affair is 
rather winked at, than tolerated. Of this I will tell you an inftance 
in what happened lait week on the Boulevards, a place to which 
company refort in coaches, about the clofe of the day. I was not a 
fpectator, and therefore can only give you what Iheard. On each 
fide of the road, which is between two rows of trees, there is a walk, 
for thofe who choofe to quit their carriages, and fometimes the 
middle of the road itfelf is made an occafional one by thofe gentle- 
men who choole it for the greater conveniency of feeing the com- 
pany, and talking to their acquaintance as they pafs. Here it was, 
that a fatal fray happened between a mufquetair and a coachman. 
The coachman bade the mufquetair, who was before him, to get out 
of his way, and on his not complying immediately, whipt his horfes 
fo as toendanger him with his pole. ‘The officer refenting this, laid 
his cane over the fellow’s fhoulders, which compliment was returned 
with a flroke of the whip. ‘This incenfed the mufquetair, who in- 
ftantly drew his fword, and thruiting at the coachman, plunged it 
into his thigh, as he fat on the box. The poor wretch, who now 
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perceived he had been guilty of an offence which the rigorous laws 
of honour punifhed with death, leapt down, and atrempted to fave 
his life by flight; but his enemy was not content till he had over- 
taken, and run him through the body. He dropt, and was taken to 
ahoufe, where he died ina fhort time. ‘The mufquetair retired for 
a day, and afterwards walked about Paris as if nothing had happened. 
Thofe who crouded on the fpot, to enquire what was the matter, 
when they heard that he had received a fouffled, faid, 1/ a rai/on, 
C’eft bein fait—The French entertain notions of perfonal honour, 
neatly approaching to enthufiafm, and are moft feelingly alive to 
every circumilance that but feems to offer any hurt to it. This may, 
perhaps, be the reafon why a nation in fome cafes fo eminently 
poffefied of humanity, fhould pafs by, even with marks of approba- 
tion, an action, which when coolly confidered, muft appear of fo 
horrid a nature. 

‘¢ A blow is never forgiven, when received by a gentleman ; and 
one, two, or three duels are not futlicient, if death be not the con- 
fequence on one fide or the other. A defperate wound, on fuch an 
occafion, is efteemed no reparation ; but the infulted generally pur- 
{ues his challenges, till he has given, or received one that is mortal. 
Even bithops here are not exempted, but challenge, and are liable to 
be challenged; and the abufe of the power in a governor, is in 
fome meafure checked, by his not being able to refute fighting any 
gentleman, who thinks himfelf aggrieved by it, without being dif- 
honoured in the opinion of every Frenchman. Here, I dare fay that 
you will think with me, they pufh honour too far; and that the 
points of barbarifm and refinement meet: tho,’ at the fame time, 
I think there is a politenefs, in which we might laudably imitate the 
French, without being pesit maitres, or running into fuch extremes, 
in correcting its abufes, as I have lately mentioned. 

** Some method, I fhould think, might be invented, for reftrain- 
ing the licentioufnefs of the populace in London, which is growa to 
fuch a pitch, as cannot be paralelled in the molt favage country of 
the globe. The brutality one meets in walking the flreets, calls 
aloud for reftraint. If aman is not very nimble, he has his neck 
broken by a hackney-coachman, or at leaft his thins by fome lamp- 
lighter, who is permitted to run with his ladder, tho’ in the midft 
of acroud. Ifhe happens to be hard of hearing, he is knocked off 
the caufeway by fome chairman's pole, or has his fcull fractured by 
a porter with a load of iron: notto mention pickpockets, chimney- 
{weepers, butchers, coalmen, &c. by whom he will be infulted 
through mere wantonefs. I have feen a fellow at mid-day, in the 
Strand, infulting every lady that pafled, in fo grofs a manner, that, 
had I been honoured with having any of them under my protection, 
I fear I fhould have been fo much of a Frenchman, as to have taken 
a revenge I might, perhaps afterwards thought too fevere. But 
fuch is the offspring of glorious liberty, and thete eei/d dogs mutt not 
be muzzled, lett in curbing licence, we fhould touch their facred 
birth-right, Englifh freedom. I have been often afked, whether any 
one ever wears a fword in London; for the French feem to aa 
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from the opinion every one has of our barbarifm, that they fhould 
find it neceflary to kill a man, every time they walked in the ftreets, 
In fhort, the frightful ftories every traveller tells of our common 
people in London, has confirmed an univerfal opinion of their being 
below favages, and I doubt whether it is not juft. 

Of the Comedie Francoife, or the French Playhoufe, our tra- 
veller gives the following defcription, accompanied with reflec- 
tions comparatively much to the difadvantage of the playhoufes 
in London. 

‘* Of the publick fpeétacles the Comedie Francoi/e is the chief; and 
has taken up our time more than any other, there being fcarce an eve- 
ning that we do not fpend there. This theatre is fpacious, and, 
when filled with company, has a fplendid appearance. It is divided 
into the itage, orcheftra, parquet, parterre, amphitheatre, and boxes. 
The ftage and orchettra differ very little from thofe of Drury-lane or 
Covent-Garden ; except that in the one there is but little fhifting of 
the fcenes, and in the other a better band with fhorter intermedia or 
interludes. The parquet, which is a divifion of about fix or feven 
rows of clothed feats, behind the orcheftra, is of the fame price with 
the boxes, and filled promifcuoufly with men and women. The 
parterre, which anfwers to our pit, is without feats, and is filled with 
men who ftand during the reprefentation: and the amphitheatre is 
behind all, a little raifed above the parterre, and containing the 
fame, or it may be a greater number of benches than the parquet. 
‘The rémainder of the houfe confifts entirely of boxes, the firft and 
fecond row of which are generally hired by particular people for a 
year, or longer, as they pleafe. 

‘¢ The council or committee that manage the houfe, condué 
every thing with the greateft propriety and regularity. I cannot but 
think it a refle¢tion on our ftage (in the productions for which we 
confider ourfelves as rivals to the French) that it is not ona fimilar plan 
to that at Paris, or at leaft on a more liberal one than at prefent. 
That a theatre with royal licence, fet apart for the rational enter- 
tainment, and inftruction of a nation, fhould be given up to the ma- 
nagement of any one, two, or three men, whofe purfes are weighty 
enough to purchafe it; by which means a blockhead may fit the ar- 
biter of public tafte: may gratify a private refentment, in deprefling 
an actor, or his avarice, in frightening every author from any at- 
tempt, of adding to thofe produétions in which we pride ourfelves ; 
may become the midwife of public genius, however unfkilful, and 
have the power of ftifling every bantling, whofe features happened 
not to fuit his humonr; nay, even of condemning unfeen, without 
examining whether they are worthy compaffion or not, all thofe poor 
wretches whofe parents have no intereft to boaft; is a thing, I can~ 
not reconcile with the wifdom of a polifhed people. It may be faid 
that it is the intereft of a manager not to lofe the good opinion of 
the public: I allowit, it is alfo every one’s intereft to be good and 
virtuous; but yet we find multitudes {tand in need of laws and reftric- 
tions, to prevent them from acting in oppofition toit. But1 would 
obferve, that, tho it may be the intereft of a nation, yet it is not ne 
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: 
intereft of a manager, to fofter new pieccs: for fince they find that 
pantomimes and pageantry, which, to our great difgrace, have 
lately ufurped the place of moral pieces, bring as full a houfeas the 
beit tragedies or comedies: they can little be prevailed on, to give 
an author the profit of the three nights, which they may putin their 
own pockets. But fetting intereft afide: I fhould be glad to know, 
what man’s tafte can be made an unfailing ftandard for th t of all: 
or whether it is not poffible, his may condemn a piece, the public’s 
may approve. We know that there have been inftances, of a 
theatre’s applauding to the fkies, a production that it had tormerly 
condemned, and beflowing liberally on an author of reputation, 
praifes for a play which it had hifled, when he was unknown. There 
are but too many inftances of this: and how probable is it, then, 
that one, two, or three men may often judge wrong: as a juft tafte 
in poetry is not fo very common a thing as to fall even to the lot of 
one in three: at leaft, the chances are in any fhape in favour of 
number, and forty heads will certainly commit fewer blunders, in 
determinations of this kind, than one. Why a theatre fhould be 
farmed at all, I cannot finda reafon; if it be called royal, let it be 
conducted in a royal manner: not for the intereft of an individual, 
like a country-puppet fhew, but for the inftructive entertainment of 
anation. I would have mantgers, but they fhould be many, and 
not perpetual: and tho’ they might not be content with the honour, 
no intereft fhould they have in the profits of the houfe. I wonder not 
at the meannefs of our productions, which are daily dwindling to 
pantomime, and the entertainment of Sadler’s Wells; nor that no one 
ventures above a tranflation, who cannot flatter, and cringe toa 
manager, or boaft fome powerful intereit to procure his play a read- 
ing. A play that is not culled from the French is almoit become a 
prodigy ; and a man need not live long, to find our theatre the 
contempt of every other in Europe. But I am rambling out of my 
way. 
‘* The actors here, in my opinion, are far fuperior to the gene- 
rality of thofe we have in England: a conftrained and ftudied gefture 
is not fo much to be obferved amongft them ; for every motion of 
the body and arms, feems to accompany the paffions they exprefs, 
with the greateit propriety and eafe. Our actors are commonly awk- 
ward, becaufe they appear to ftudy action, and to be thinking more 
in what attitude they thall throw themfelves, to catch a plaudit from 
the upper gallery, than on the fubject that ought to give rife to it. 
The French do not feem to think that they are ufing gefture, and 
confequently itedoes not appear unnatural, Perhaps the fuperiority 
arifes, from the cuftom they have, of accompanying every thing they 
fpeak with fome motion or other of the body, and that they commence 
acting, from the time they begin to articulate. I could with to add to 
our ftage a Le Kain, a La Rive, a Molé, and a Vetiris; but were the 
language the fame in France and England, I do not imagine they would 
willingly change from a polite toa barbarous audience ; where the pen- 
fions, that fhould fupport them when they are infirm, and no longer ab'e 
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to pleafe the public, are ingrofled by a private purfe. During the 


reprefentations here, the attention of the houfe is remarkable ; there 
is no whilftling between the fingers, no bawling for roaft beef, nor 
pelting the parterre with oranges, but the public behaviour is fuch, 
as becomes thofe who lay claim to the title of a polifhed people. 
Upon the whole, our theatre, when compared to that of Paris, is 
little better than a bear-garden ; and I have no expectation (what- 
€ver account our own vanity may make of it) that it will ever bear 
any reputation among foreigners, before its regulation be totally 
altered, and no fuch glaring veftiges of barbarifm remain.” 

Amidit the barbarifm and even barbarity imputed to the 
Englifh, our traveller, however, takes an opportunity to retort 
that imputation on our polifhed neighbours, the French; having 
been prefent, as he tells us, at what, we own we never faw in 
France, a bull-baiting; and that attended with circumftances 
of ftill greater cruelty than it is practifed with, either in this 
country or in Spain. 

‘¢ Among the public fpeétacles, I muft not forget to tell you of 
one, that I little expected to have feen in France: I mean bull-baiting, 
and that more inhuman than even an Englifh butcher can well con- 
ceive. The place appointed for this polite diverfion, is a {mall am- 
phitheatre built of wood. Around the arena, in the ancient manner, 
are the caves and dens for the beafts of combat ; and over thefe are 
the boxes and galleries for the fpectators. As this fpectacle was an- 
nounced by printed papers, Mr. and I had the curiofity to fee 
how it was conduéted: as the French beftow very liberally on the 
Englifh, the title of a cruel nation, on aceount of the fondnefs the 
common people difcover, for this, and fome other diverfions of the 
fame fort. It begun with various combats of wolves, bears, and 
wild boars, with maftiffs: but the bull was referved as a finifhing 
ftroke to fatiate the cruelty of the fpeétators. It was not long before 
ours was fufliciently glutted. The animal, in fpringing to the firft 
dog that entered, broke off his horn, clofe to his head, againft the 
wall. He was then defencelefs: but they continued to fend in maf- 
tiffs to the number of fourteen, that were fuffered to hang about him, 
till he fell to the ground. This we did not fee, for we could not flay, 
the conclufion ; but as we heard from our fervant whom we left there, 
he was devouring alive for more than two hours, and that his nofe, 
tongue, eyes, and throat were eaten, before he expired. Join with 
me, here, in — back on the French, the appellation, they 
bettow on us, of Peuple barbare.” 

We hall fet out from Paris, for Lyons and the South in our 
next Review.—In the mean time, it may not be amifs to obferve 
that, fince the former part of this article was printed, we have 
been informed that our traveller is a young clergyman, of the 
name of Palmer, a nephew of Sir Jofhua Reynolds; to whom he 
addrefled a poetical performance fome time fince, which did not 
happen to meet with our approbation.* WwW, 


* See Vol. III. page 406, 
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Obfervations on Soame Fenyns’s View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Chriftian Religion; Addreffed to its almoft-Chriftian Author, 
By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 12mo., 3s. Evans. 

Mr. ‘enyns having chofen, for the motto to his View, the 
remarkable conceffion of King Agrippa to St. Paul ‘* almoft 
thou perfuadeft me to be a Chriftian;” Dr. K. hath prefixed to 
the prefent obfervations the ready and pertinent reply of Paul to 
Agrippa ‘* I would to God that not only thou, but alfo all that 
hear me this day, were both a/mof? and altogether fuch.”—The 
following, are the Addrefs and Advertifement, accounting for 
the appearance of the Obfervations in the prefent form, 


“TO SOAME JENYNS, ESQ 


“sai R, 

*¢ Apologies, for the liberties we take with individuals, when the 
interefts of all mankind are at ftake, areas frivolous as they are im- 
pertinent. I fhall make none, therefore, for fuch as are taken in the 
following O2/ervations on your late View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Chriftian Religion.—The fubjett, indeed, is of fuch high de- 
bate, and its defign of fuch fuperior dignity, that even the decency 
of decorum requires the banifliment of unmeaning ceremony.—S?. 
Paul, though a prifoner and in bonds, ftood upon none, even with 
King Agrippa on his judgment-feat ; when, on the prefumption of 
that princely perfonage’s being a/mof a Chriftian, he withed that 
not only he, but all his hearers, were altogether fuch. 

‘© Whether my arguments are fufficiently forcible, or are properly 
calculated, to be in any degree infrumental to the accomplifhment of 
a fimilar with, muft be determined by their influence on my readers ; 
among whom, I prefume, Sir, you will be one of the moft refpec- 
table. Whatever be the refult, therefore, I fhall add to the other 


liberties I have taken, that of congratulating you, who once confel- - 


fedly delieved as little as others, on the promifing progrefs you have 
already made, in becoming a/mof, what I confidently truit you will, 
through fuperior influence, fooner or later, altogether be, a Curis 
TIAN : as far as is confiftent with which character, 
** Tam, Sir, Your moft obedient, humble Servant, 
“w. KEN RIC K.” 
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4¢ The extraordinary demand, for the Appendix to the third vo- 
lume of the London Review, inwhich a flight jeetch of the follow- 
ing Ob/ervations was firft printed, having fuggefted to the author that 
their re-publication, in amore commodious form, would be accep- 
table to the Public, he was led to a more confiderate revifal of the 
tra&, which gave rifetothem. The flips and inadvertencies, which 
appeared, on fuch revifal, to have efcaped him in the hurry of com- 
polition, acquiring confequence from the importance of the fubject, 


urged alfo a kind of neceflity for fuch re-publication. 
S2 “* The 
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‘* The defire of atoning, for the defects of that hafty critique, ine 
duced him, therefore, to enlargeon the more interefting parts of the 
View, and to digeft the whole of his Od/ervations on it, into a more 
methodical and regular form. 

** The Odjerver was the more readily induced to this, by an ap- 
parent deficiency of method in Mr. Jenyns’s tract ; though profefed- 
ly calculated forthe perufal of * the Buf and the /d/e,’? who may 
be comprifed under thofe who have*but little time to read, and 
thofe who read but little at a time ; for whofe convenience, theres 
fore, the matter is here fo managed, by a proper tubdivifion of the 
dubject, that the reader, be he as 4w/j or as ‘dle as he will, may take 
Up or lay down the book at pleafure, without running any rilk of 
lofing, without recovery, the thread of its argument.” 

In conformity to this advertifement, the Ob/crver has divided 
his remarsés into fourteen fe€tions ; confidering the feveral pro- 
politions, laid down by Mr. Jenyns, as well as the feveral ob- 
jections, which he attempts to obviate, feparately and apart. In 
doing this, he has been neceffarily led not only to enlarge con- 
fiderably on the feveral parts of the critique, as printed in our 
Appendix, but to expatiate on fome topics, which were entirely 
pafied over in the firft fketch of his defign. The principal of 
thefe are the faith and morals effential to Chriftianity. 

With refpect to the purity of morals required of praétical chrif- 
tians, our Odferver is by no means fo ftrict as the author of the 
View; whofe rigid attachment, to the letter of fome parts of 
the gofpei, induced him to difcard from Chriftianity the virtues 
of Valour, Patriotifm and Friendfhip. /a/our in particular is 
yeprefented by Mr. J. as the inftrument of oppreffion and cru- 
elty; on which he expatiates with much rhetorical plaufibility: 
to which, however, our Obferver replies : 

*¢ There wowld be fome argument in all this, if, becaufe valour 
be the eccafioval inftrument of oppreffion, it be alfo the xccefary caufe 
of it; or if men were always m:/chievous in proportion as they are 
Jold. But we prefume that this is not the cafe; cruelty being cha- 
raterifiic of cowardice, and benevolence of bravery. Perfonal 
valour may, therefore, be jultly efteemed to have fome moral me- 
tit ; although, as it is c]lowed to be in a great degree conftitutional, 
it is certainly no farther to be deemed a moral virtue than it is to be 
serfonally acquired.” 

In aniwer to Mr. Jenyas’s affertion that our Saviour hath not 
taken the leaft notice of the fubje€tion due to civil government, 
the rights of war and peace, &c. Dr. K. obferves that, without 
infiiting, as fome have done, that our Saviour was con/picuou/ly 
illuftrious as a patriot, we may fafely deny that he bas not taken 
the leaft notice of matters of civij polity, His recommeding the 
payment of tribute, he cites, as an irrefragable proof of the difs 
tinGion our Saviour made between religion and politics, 

* Civil 
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‘¢ Civil government, national policy, and the rights of war and 
peace, were fubjects, indeed, that appear not to have come dire&tly 
under his decifion. Had they fo done, we have no reafon to think 
our Saviour lay under any kind of impofibility, to give a very ex- 
plicit and fatistactory anfwer. 

‘« If he was notexplicit, however, in precept, refpecting the au- 
thority of civil government, it muft be admitted he was illuftrioufly 
fo in example, by his fubmiffion to the forms of jufticiary trial and 
juridical condemnation ; which furely were not zecefary to his death, 
if, no fuch example was intended to be given, or precept thence to 
be inculcated ! 

*¢ But had our Saviour himfelf given neither precept nor example 
on this head; his infpired apoitles, Peter and Paul, have more than 
fuiliciently done it; by enjoining their difciples to the moft unre- 
ferved obedience to the municipal laws and civil magiftracy of their 
times ; and thence inftructing Chriftians in general to a fimilar obe- 
dience to the reigning powers that be, in all times. 

‘¢ In this, however, they have made men no farther flaves in thie 
world than they are € ‘briftians, whofe faith is fixed and whofe hopes 
are centred on another. So far as they are ftill men, and bound to 
take part in the concerns of this world, while on their journey tothe 
next, they are at liberty to refift oppretlion, and combat injuttice, 
whether that of a domettic tyrant or foreign invader. 

«¢ Had my kingdom,’ fays our Saviour to Pilate, * been of this 
* world, then would my fervants have fought, that I fhould not be 
* delivered to the Jews.’ E 

‘¢ Granting that Chriftians, therefore, are not to propagate their 
religion by force of arms, or to fight for Chrifi’s kingdom, which is 
not of this world, they are not forbidden to fight for their own fhare 
in the kingdoms, which are of this world.—If men may not fight 
for their religion, they may fight for their liberty and property ; and, 
in ouropinion, they aét the part of brave men and good Chriftians 
in fo doing.” 

Due to the valiant and the brave 
One half the world, the reft to fave! 

Refuming this fubje& of chriftian morals, in a fubfequent fec- 
tion, our Ob/erver expatiates pretty fully on Mr, Jenyns’s re- 
prefentation of the incompatibility between the chriftian inftitu- 
tion and the practical cuftoms of the world. ‘This reprefenta- 
tion, indeed, is fo very ftriking that it will bear, if it doth not 
require, repetition. 

* The love of power, riches, honour, and fame, are the great 
incitements to generous and magnanimous actions; yet by this in- 
{titution are all thefe depreciated and difcouraged. Government 
is effential to the nature of man, and cannot be managed without 
certain degrees of violence, corruption, and impolition ; yet 
are all thete ftrictly forbid. Nations cannot fubfift without wars, 
nor war be carried on without rapine, defolation, and murder : 
yet are thefe prohibited under the fevereft threats. The non- 
* refiftance 
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refiftance of evil muft fubjeét individuals to continual oppreffions, 
and leave nations a defencelefs prey to their enemies ; yet is this 
recommended. Perpetual patience under iniults and injuries muft 
every day provoke new infults and new injuries, yet is this in- 
joined. A negleét of all we eat and drink and wear, muft put an 
end to all commerce. manufactures, and induflry ; yet is this re- 
quired. In fhort, were thefe precepts univerfally obeyed, the 
difpofition of all human affairs muft be entirely changed, and the 
butinefs of the world, conftituted as it now is, could not go on.’ 
Such, fays Mr. Jenyns, ‘* is the Chriftian Revelation, tho 
fome of its advocates may perhaps be unwilling to own it, and 
fuch it is conftantly declared to be, by him who gave it, as well 
as by thofe who publifhed it under his immediate direétion”. 
And again, ‘* This irreconcileable difagreement between chrif- 
tianity and the world is announced in numberlefs other places 
in the New Teftament, and indeed by the whole tenour of thofe 
writings. Thefe are plain declarations, which, in fpite of all 
the evafions of thofe good managers, who choofe to take a little 
of this world in their way to heaven, ftand fixed and immovea- 
ble againft all their arguments drawn from public benefit and 
pretended neceffity, and muft ever forbid any reconciliation be- 
tween the purfuits of this world and the Chriftian inftitution.” 
To this our Obferver replies : 

** We have as much contempt as our author can have for thofe 
good managers, who choofe to take as much of this world as they 
can with them in their journey to the next. We are alfo as well 
fatisfied as he can be, that Chriftian morality in its purity is not cal- 
culated for the practice of man in his prefent ftate ; but inculcated to 
infpire a proper difpofition preparatory to another. But, for the 
fame reafons, we think the diane of it mo farther required of us 
than it is pra@icable. 

‘* If it be poffible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
* men*,’ fays St. Paul tothe Romans. ‘The Chriftian religion en- 
joins not impoffibilities ; it impofes not hard and impraéticable 
duties ; requiring no more of any man than Jieth in him. ‘The 
Pe ee declares, ‘ Its yoke is eafy and its burthen is 
* hight +. 

‘* The feveral texts, therefore, above adduced by our author, are 
evidently mifapplied. 

‘* That a conformity to the vices and follies of the world is pro- 
hibited to Chriftians, is moft certain; but where are they forbid 
to conform to the eftablifhed cuftoms and neceffary duties of fociety ? 
Are 
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* Rom, xii. 18 

+ But are felf-mortification, penance, the loving one’s enemies, the re- 
nouncing one’s property and even one’s life; are thefe eafy or light >We be- 
fieve that, however they may have been required of particular perfons on 
= occafions, the general impofition of fuch unneceflary commands 
iave only ferved to difguft the well-difpofed and fincere Chriftian, and to fill 
the world with hypocrites. 
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Are they not, on the other hand, exprefsly enjoined, to /ubmit to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s fake ?—To pay the mofi implicit 
obedience to magiftrates and all that are in power ; for that the powers, 
that be, are ordained of God? 

«« Where is it, we afk again, that Chriftians are required by the 
Scriptures fo to act as to put an end to all commerce, manufactures, 
and induftry ; to change the difpofition of all human affairs, and put 
a ftop to the bufinefs of the world ?— 

‘* Are thefe extravagances deduced from our Saviour’s fermon on 
the Mount, and the inftruétions he gave his immediate difciples >— 
Men pofleffed of the power of working miracles for their fupport or 
defence, might fafely indeed leave to-morrow to take care for itielf, 
carelefs of what they might eat, drink or wear. But fetting afide the 
confideration that many things may be enjoined as particular and 
perfonal duties, adapted to time and place, which are by no means 
required univerfally ; fetting afide alfo the confideration that our 
Saviour was exhibiting to his difciples a theory of morality, adapted 
rather to man in a ftate of perfection than to man in his prefent im- 
perfect ftate of probation ; itis plain that he had in view the holding 
up a contraft to the boafted morality of thofe vain-glorious hypocrites 
the Scribes and Pharifees ; in order to check that overweening pride, 
with which they exulted in their good-works over the fincere and hum 
ble penitence of the publican and finner. 

** Our Saviour did not preach the fame ftri€tnefs of morals to a//, 

as he did to his immediate followers. ‘ Behold one came ard faid 
unto him, good mafter, what good thing fhall I do to interit eter 
nal life ?—And he faid unto him, Why calleft thou me good ? 
there is none good but one, that is God: but if thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments.—He faith unto him, which? 
Jefus faid, Thou fhalt do no murder, Thou fhalt not commit 
adultery, Thou fhalt not fteal, Thou fhalt not bear falie witnefs ; 
Honour thy father and thy mother ; and thou fhalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyfelf.’ 
«* Every one of thefe commandments, we fee, refpects the difcharge 
of the /ocial duties incumbent on man in the prefent flate of focie= 
ty. Not one is mentioned of a nature purely religious ; even the 
firt commandment refpecting the very acknowledgment of God is 
omitted: and yet Jefus fays, keep thefe commandments and thou 
wilt enter into life. 

*¢ The unattainable nature of moral goodze/i in this mortal ftate is 


alfo here ftrongly inculcated. ‘ There is none good but God *.’—~ 
And 


* This paffage has been urged in proof of our Saviour’s giving up all pres 
tenfions to perional divinity. But the contrary is plain, on the flighteft re- 
flection. This Querift, who feems to have pofieffed all the fpirit of the Pha- 
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tifees, came, forfooth, with his ‘* good mafter,” in oppofition to thofe hum- 
ble believers, who faluted Jefus by the title of Lord; to which they had no 
need to add the epithet of good.—Our Saviour, who read the hearts of men, 
and never wanted fhrewdnefs of reply, queftioned him therefore, why, on the 
prefumption he was addreffing a mere man, he called him good, an epithet ap- 


plicable only to God. So far, therefore, is this paflage from muking againft 
our 
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And yet /o good was the prefuming Querift, that he anfwered, he had 
kept all thefe commandments from his youth up; pertly adding, 
* what lack I yet ?’"—Jefus faid unto him, ‘ if thou wilt be perfect, 
* go, fell that thou haft, give it to the poor and follow me.’ 

‘¢ ‘This facrifice of the things of this world, we fee, was required 
of him, not as the conditions of his falvation, but as a proof of that 
moral perfection to which he pretended, and as a qualification necef- 
fary for him to become an immediate follower and difciple of Jefus 
Chrift. 

*¢ In like manner, we will venture to fay, that Chriftianity, at 
this day, requires no purer morals in its proijeflors, than as much as 
in thein lies, to live peaceably with all men, to keep thofe command- 
ments which are eflential to the good of fociety and the peace and 
happinefs of mankind. 

** Let the fincere Chriftian do this and we believe he will enter 
into eternal life, even though he fhould be fomewhat xice in regard to 
what he eats, drinks and wears ; though he fhould promote coms 
merce, manufactures and induftry, yea, though he fhould, con- 
fiftently with the laws of his country, refent infults, punish injuries, 
enter into the civil oreven’ military tervice of government, draw his 
fword againft the enemies of the itate, and even fatally embrue it in 
blood, to chaftife the infolence of unnatural rebellion !” 

We are glad our diftinguifhing Ob/erver hath here fo contrived 
matters, as to reconcile the profeffion and practice of chriitianity, 
with the common duties of life and the ordinary difpenfa- 
tions of Providence. As it appears to have been but a faife 
alarm, we may the more readily own, it was indeed an ALARMING 
View, that Mr. Jenyns had exhibited; particularly to the 
moft valuable of his Majefty’s liege fubjects, the ingeniows, the 
indufirious and the brave; none of which could otherwile with 
a fate confcience, as good Chriffians, proceed any longer in the 
practice of their refpetive profeffions. What a fatal effect 
might not fuch a doétrine have in our fleets and armies, fhould 
our failors and foldiers take it into their heads to become all at 
once Soame Fenyns’s good Chrifiians!* Nay, what a civil defer- 

tion, 


our Saviour’s afferting his own divinity, it proves that he did fo, in an in 
ftance, where, without any impeachment of his title, he might have neg- 
lected it. 

* We remember to have heard of a Scotch Domine, who, in the civil wars, 
felt bold cnough to affume the arm of ficth and put himfelf at the head of a 
company ; altho he wanted valour, when called upon to action in the field, 
to Jead his men to thg ontet. In this fituation to effe& a retreat, without 
forfeiting his title to courage, he harangued his troop on the honour of 
fighting in the caufe of their country and the happinefs in ftore for thofe who 
fhould fall in the conflict; if, as he made no doubt, they were all prepared 
to mect the wrath of God and appeafe his juftice at the final day of judgment. 
To the reverfe of the picture, on the fuppofition they were not fo, he gave 
fo high a colouring, that before the clofe of his harangue, his remorfe« 
ftruck foldiers, had, to a man, deferted their colours; 40 that the reverend 
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tion would not enfue from Spital-fields, Norwich, Birmingham, 
Manchefter and the other manufacturing towns in Great-Britain 
and Ireland, if the fame vagary fhould feize our Englifh Scotch 
and Irifh artifans, in thinking it a fin to regard what is eat, 
drank or worn! What a fcene of confufion, would prefent itfelf, 
if the chriftian morality of this ingenious writer fhould univer- 
fally prevail, to the total change of all human affairs and the 
putting an entire ftop to the bufinefs of the world! Happily, in- 
deed, for thofe, who may not be prepared for the end of the 
world, there is fo little appearance of his project’s being adopted 
that, fuppofing our Objerver’s arguments invalid, there is no 
likelihood the world will be at an end ju/? yc!. 

In regard to Faith our Objerver is no lefs a latitudinarian than 
he is with refpect to Morals; declaring his opinion, ‘* that 
CuRIsTIANITY, as it requires nothing impraclicable to be per- 
formed, fo it requires nothing impoffible to be believed.’ But 
we mu(t defer our animadverfions, on this part of his tract, 
which is fomewhat curious and refined, to another opportunity. 


captain retired without difgrace, as none were left to follow their leader. 
As Mr. J. does not ftand in the fame predicament, we cannot impute his 
difpiriting View to the fame motive ; but if his loyalty aud patriotiim, how- 
ever falie he may deem thefe virtues, were not better known, than he would 
have them refpected, one would he apt to think he was in league with Dr. 
Price and his advocates, te deter his fellow-chriftians and countrymen from 
their duty and allegiance, in the prefent critical ftate of Old England! 





4a Effay on Valour: Occafioned by the perufal of fome Reflections 
on Valour, in an excellent performance lately publifhed under the 
title of A View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, by Soame ‘Fenyns, Efquire. Small 8vo. 6d. Becket. 

«« Let every man abide in the fame calling wherein he was 
called”, fays the apoftle to the Corinthians ; and fo fays our 
Effayit to his readers: being, as we conceive, as much as to 
fay <* Let him who lives by the fword die by the iword.” By all 
which we underftand that this Effayift on Valour is a bold man 
by his profeffion: which he feems to think aggrieved by Mr. 
Jenyns’s attack upon valour. Indeed, that gentleman appears, 
to have taken a bear by the tooth, in declaring war with 
the world in arms. As to the prefent writer, we hope he 
handles the fword more adroitly than he does the goofe-quill: 
and yet he makes fome very pertinent and juft refle€tions on 
Mr. Jenyns’s mifreprefentation of the nature of valour: which 
he concludes by the tollowing on AZiiitary valour; to which he 
prefumes the term confined. 

Vou. IV. = “« The 
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13 A Letter to Soame Fenyns, Efq. 


“¢ The profeffion of it, is one.of thofe callings by which men of 
different clafles obtain « livelyhood ; and fome of them affluence and 
honours, according to their rank or merit ; at leaft this is what it 
ought to be. 

** The Centurion, in whom Chrift found more faith than in all [frael, 
was of this proteflion ; 2nd we do not find that our Saviour bad him 
renounce it. The other Centurion, in whofe behalf St. Peter was 
infirucied by avifon, was even before his convertion to Chriftianity, 
adevout man, who teared Ged with all his houfe ; gave alms, and 
prayed conftuntly. St. Paul was a tent-maker, and would probably 
have rencunced his calling as tubfervient to the military one, if he 
had jooked upon this as incompatible with Chriitianity. If military 
courage, «s well as the proteion of it, is ufually the prepetrator (as 
our author afierts) of all the violences, which irom retaliated inju- 
rics ditireét the world with bloodfhed and devatiation ; it is owing to 
the; crveriity of human nature, by which 1 is abufed. When not, 
it ic he prefervator of that peace, order, ard happinefs in fociety, 
of which our author repreients it to be deitrostive. As an engine it 
cin be employed ior the protecuon of the weak, again the ftrong ; 
of the humble aruintl the proud; and of the innocent againft the 
iilty. If it is the chief inflrument which ambition employs in her 
jut purfuics of wealth and power; itis not lefs fo in the hands of 
ullice, tocheck herin her caieer, and chaitite her for it. 

*¢’'That Chriflians in their private capacities are not to inflié evil, 
or revenge injuris, Lienily alent to; but in which fenfe they are 
not to refift the firft; or on what condition they are to forgive the 
others, is a fubject which } leave to abler pens than my own, and to 
more enlightened Chnifiiaas than myfelf, to difeufs and afceriain: but 
this I will venture to afert, that even all Chriftian nations fhould 
become rations of Chriftians, 2s our author fo elegantly exprefles 
it, there would full be room for the exertion of military valour, not 
only againil terroctous animals, but again{t nations of fanaticks and 
pirates ; and as long as there fould remain one villain upon the face 
of the earth, he might find means to reduce a Chriftian individual, 
to the necefiiy of exerting his courage in a military way: Unlefs it 
were demonilrated that the fovereigns of nations, compofed of none 
but true Chriftians, would not be obliged to protect and defend their 
people ; or that mere felt-defence is as repugnant to the true {pirit of 
our Saviour’s doetrine, as to the indifcriminate application of fome 
paffaves in that facred book, by which it has been tran{mitted to us, 
and I hope to our poflerity.” 


‘ 
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A Letier to Scame Fenyns, Efq. Wherein the futility and abfurdity 
of jome Part of his reafoning, in his View of the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Chrifiian Religion, is fet-forth and expofid. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. $vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

This Clergymen of the Church of England, who makes a falfe 
concord in his very title-page, has here given us a ai 
touc 


A Moral Demonfiration of the Chriftian Reiigion. 139 


touch in thirty loofely-printed pages, for the honour we fappofe of 
the cloth ; tor we will not infinuate that any reverend divine of the 
eftablifhed church, could mean only more Trufleriano, to make a 
penny by fach a publication. 

Weare forry, however, that in f:ting forth and expofing the fu- 
tility and abfurdity of Mr. Jenyns’s reafoning, he fhould mof ecre- 
gioutly fet forth and expofe his own. It is known to the very loweft 
order of catechumens, that ‘‘ Life and immortality were brought 
** to light through the Gofpel,” nay though this reverend divine ex- 
prefsly owns this in words, he in fact maintains the contrary ; net only 
infinuating that the heathen philofophers believed in a future flate ; 
but affirming that ‘‘ Every fect of men, that prefcribed morality, 
** taught a future or an after-life.”—But what will he fay to Mofs 
and the argument of the Divine Legation ?—Shall we take Dr. 
T----- t’s word for this, or the Bithop of Glocefter’s ?— According to 
the former eitherthe promulgator of the tencommandments did not 
prefcribe morality, or fre taught the doctrine of a future ftate.-—This 
letter-wnter, indeed, tellus ‘* Nothing in tho/ ages was more ge- 
nerally believed.” It is true he does not precitely tell us <vhat ages: 
but we won’t ftand with him for an age or two among the ages of 
antiquity. Nor fhall we difpute with him, whether the falvation 
of mankind to a future ftate ot happinefs be the fame o’fe.7, with the 
Elyfian fields of the Gfeek and Roman poets. ‘* Their tribunal be- 
low, fayshe, where Minos, Acaus and Rhadamanthus fat as judges, 
was emblematical of our laft judgment; their Elyfian fields were but 
a poetical paradife, and their phiegethon, or river of fire was defigned 
to exprefs our imaginary lake of fire and brimftone.” It is well this 
writer did not fay our imaginary laft judgment too ; as according to 
him the emblem of a thing is the very thing itfelfi—After this fpeci- 
men of our Clergyman’s reafoning, we fhall only obierve that he 
cenfures Mr. Jenyns, befides, for his undervaluing the virtues of 
friendfhip and patriotifin; obferving particularly under the latter 
head, with the fpirit rather of an exciteman or cuftom-houle officer 
than that of a Clerk, that Mr. Jenyns is an enemy to goverment by 
encouraging the non-payment of the king’s dutics. _‘* Smuggling and 
cheating the king, fays he, wiih you és no crime.”—How Mr. Jenyns 
may relifh this charge, and that from fo grave a character as a 
Clergyman, we know not; as for ourfelves, we fhall take leave of 
the latter, in his own words, ** with faying, that a perion who fits 
down to tcach others, however he may emnie himfelf with tallacious 
téafoning, fhould be excceding}y cautious in what he advances.” i 


he 





4 Morel Demonfiration of the Truth of the Chriftian Religion 5 
with an Introdu€ion on the Nature and force of probable ar- 
gument. Firf? printed in the year 1760. cud now accurately 

. by . ~ au 
reprinted by the Editor. 8vo 1s. Cadel 177 
‘© This difcourfe,’ fays the Editor (who, we are told, is that ele- 
gant and learned Bifhop Hurd) ‘ was written and published above a 
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140 A Moral Demonftration of the Chriftian Religion. 


century ago; but will be new, 1 believe to moft readers. For books, 
like other things, are abandoned to our caprice ; and are called for 
or neglected (to the mortification and difgrace of the learned in the 
world) as the writers of them chance to be, or not to be, in fafhion.” 

‘¢ We cannot help thinking ¢4/s a very cogent reafon for the right 
reverend Editor’s rather writing an original tract on the fubject than 
merely publifhing the prefent antiquated fragment * : efpecially as 
he admits that ‘ there are fome facts and teftimonies, alledged in 
* the courfe of the argument, which on a ftricter examination, have 
* been found not fo pertinent or confiderable, as they were taken to 
‘ be inthe writer’s time.’—The truth that this moral demonffration 
is rather a rhetorical declamation; the premifes of almoft every con- 
clufion, drawn throughout the whole being mere gratis dicta: fo 
that the writer’s arguments are calculated to convince nobody but 
thofe who are already of his own opinion. 

We fhall give only one inftance, as a fufficient proof of our af- 
fertion. Speaking of our Saviour’s death, he fays. ‘ Then it was, 
* that God gave new teftimonies from Heaven : the fun was eclipfed 
all the while he was upon the crofs, and yet the moon was in the 
‘ full: thatis he loit his light, not becaufe any thing in nature did 
* inveft him, but becaufe the God of nature (as a Heathen at that 
* very time contefled, who yet faw nothing of this fad iniquity) did 
fufter.*—Here we have a miracle the moft general and extraordi- 
nary that is any where recorded, confirmed by the evidence of an 
anonymous Heathen who confefledly faw nothing of the iniquity, that 
occafioned it.—But what weight will fuch evidence carry with a 
fkeptic or unbeliever, who is told on the other hand, that 

*¢ Even this miraculous event, which ought to have excited the 
wonder, the curiofity, and the devotion of mankind, paffed without 
notice in an age of {cience and hiftory. That it happened during the 
lite-time of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who muft have experienced the 
immediate effects, or received the earlieft intelligence of the prodigy. 
Each of thefe philofophers, in alaborious work, has recorded all the 
great phenomena of nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and 
eclipfes, which his indefatigable curiofity could colleé&t. Both the 
one and the other have omitted to mention the greateft phenomenon 
to which the mortal eye has been witnefs fince the creation of the 
globe. A diftinét chapter of Pliny is devoted to eclipfes of an extra- 
ordinary natureand unufual duration; but he contents himfelf with 
detcribing the fingular defect of light which followed the murder of 
Ceiar, when, during the greateit part of a year, the orb of the 
fun appeared pale and without fplendour. This feafon of obfcurity, 
which cannot furely be compared with the preternatural darknefs of 
the paffion, had been already celebrated by moit of the poets and 
hiitorians of that memorable age +.” 

What weight, we fay, will cy ipfe dixit of a pulpit de- 
claimer have, with a fcrupulous fkeptic, againft the affurance of a 

ealin 


a 


* It having made part of a large and elaborate work, of its author the 
celebrated Dr. Jeremy ‘Taylor. 
7 See Gibbon’s Hiftory of the Declenfion of the Roman Empire. 
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calm and unprejudiced hiftorian, who relates a fact that renders the 
other almoft incredible !—Ought not the divine to have furnifhed 
fome argument in afferting the former fact, that might tend to inva- 
lidate the truth of, or account for, the latter? Or ought the Hi- 
ftorian, as the Moxthly Reviewers artiully infinuate *, to conceal fo 
obvious a circumftance as the remarkable neglect of the Naturaliis 
above mentioned, to record fo wonderful a fact ; leit fuch patlages in 
his works fhould be deemed reprebenjible by the partial and the preju- 
diced ?—It is not the bufinefs of an impartial hittorian to conceal the 
real ftate of important facts: but it is the bufineis, if they clath 
with the theological fy{tems, of the profeflors of thofe fyitems, to 
obviate the difficulties that may arife from their inconfiftency. 

On the whole, therefore, we differ very much trom the right Re- 
verend Editor of this pamphlet, in thinking that, ‘ among the many 
* excellent performances on the fubject, we have one, within tae 
* fame compats, equally inftructive.’ If, as his Lordthip tells us, 
he knows of none, it affords, we fay, but a itronger reafon tor him as a 
Chriitian Prelate to take the pains to write one. Ww 


* In their Review of Mr Gibbons’s excellent work. 





Songs of Praife compsfed from the Holy Scriptures. By Fobn 


eacock. 2s. Vallance and Symonds. 


This fpiritual fongfter, like the general tribe of his profeffion, 
miftakes the dull and dirty pool of Myttic Theology for 
—-— Siloa’s brook that fow’d 
Faft by the oracle of Gop. 


If divine worfhip was not burlefqued, and the great obje& of it in- 
fulted by verfe without metre, and divinity without fen{e, we fhould 
not be able to avoid laughing, when we hear a petty hymnift of the 
conventicie, calling upon Angels, Cherubim and Seraphim, to frilze 
up their lyres at the found of his, and join in the chorus with the 
calves of his flock. And who could imagine that all this daring 
emulation of finging and playing with the celeflial hierarchies, 
could arife piping hot from your ‘ lilly-liver’d” faints :—poor, 
humble, diflant, doubting fouls! who think themfclves unworthy 
to put their ‘¢ heaven-affronting—law-offending—curfe-deterving 
heads,” beneath the very fhed of an earthly fynagogue, or even to be 
** door-keepers in the houfe of the Lord ?” 

** A thoufand years could I command, 

Might I within thy prefence ftand ; 

To fpend within thy courts one day, 

I'd give a thoufand years away.” 

Had you, good Matter Peacock, onc fingle glimpfe of any thing 
bordering upon a meaning, when thefe lines ran off from your brain 
to your pen and fo on ?—How are your thoufand years, which you 
are fo lavith of like an idle prodigal, to be difpofed of ?— ‘o whom 
are they to be given and what is to be done with them ?—wut to feck 
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for a meaning is to throw away time, where devotion becomes the 
fworn foe of good fenfe; and it is generally loft labour to ** admonifh 
any about their pfalms and hymns and fpiritual fongs,” who in the 
eager purfuit of the /pirit leave the uxder/landing behind. 

eR EH, 





The Scripture Teftimony of Chrift, 8c. an Anfwer to a Sermon of 
Mr. Romaine on the Seif-exiftence of ‘Fefus Chrift. In a Letter 
to the Author. By R. Elliot, A.B. 1s, J. Johnfon. 


Mr. Elliot writes like an honeft man who hath modetty to confefs 
he was once miftaken, and probity to adhere to fentiments which, 
however unpopular, he is convinced are juft. He hath not offi- 
cioufly obtruded his animadverfions on Mr. Romaine. ‘The latter 
invited—nay boldly challenged any difputant to controvert, what he 
had advanced in fupport of his favourite fyitem of Three /:/f-exifent 
and ‘xdependent Perfons, or Subfiftances, or Spirits (if you pleafe) 
in the Unity of the Godhead. Our Author has thrown down the 
gauntlet, andin his turn, invited the confident hero to put himfelf 
upon his guard and enter the charge. If Mr. Romaine will not ap- 
pear to his own challenge, let the world judge from whence it ariies 
—whether from contempt or cowardice—the independent fiability, 
or aconicious weaknets of his own caufe ?— 
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Jn AGiual Survey of the Great Poft-roads between London andEdin- 
burgh. By Mboftyn Fobn Armftrong, Geographer. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Printed for the Author and fold by the Book and Print-iellers, 
The great utility of a correct furvey of the poft-roads, confi- 

dered as a travelling directory, is fo obvious, that it has been 

long a matter of wonder that, in this travelling age, our na- 
tional itinerants have been contented with fugh antiquated, in- 
correct performances as the perambulations of Morgan and 

Ogilby ; which have been of as long ftanding as the reign of 

Charles.IJI; fince when the face of the country, as weil as the 

courfe of the roads, hath been fo confiderably altered. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the propofals, publithed by 
this author, above three years ago, for a furvey of the Poft- 
roads from London, by Carlifle and Newcaftle to Edinburgh, 
fliould meet with encouragement. We are informed, however, 
in the preface, that the execution of that plan in its full extent, 
required too much time to be agreeable te the fubfcribers: in 
confequence of which, the prefent volume, is prefented to the 
publick, not only as a work complete in it/eif, but likewife as a 
{pecimen of fuch future furveys, on the fame plan, as the author 
means to undertake fo foon as the public opinion is afcertained 
with regard to the pre‘ent. 

Three hundred miles of the road, we are told, are taken from 
actual furveys, made by Capt. Armftrong and the authors and 

that 
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that the remainder was laid down from his own obfervations, 
adopting fuch furveys as he could afluredly confide in.---The 
contents, as fpecified by the author, are as follow. 

‘© This volume comprehends the roads from London, by York 
and Wetherby, to Newcaftle; and from Newcaftle, by Berwick, 
Coldftream, and Kelfo, to Edinburgh; with the poft-towns, villages, 
and churches, nobility and gentry’s feats, caitles, and ruins; inns, 
woods, hills, &c. the courfe of the rivers, coait, and crofs-roads, fi- 
tuated on, or within, Three Miles of either fide the poft-road: the 
feale to which the whole is reduced, being half an inch to a ftatue 
mile. : 

“© The mile-ftones, as sumbered from each Lage, turnpike bars, 
and bridges; the boundary, or divifion of each county; Roznaa 
roads and ftations; with the places where the moft memorable battles 
were fought, are accurately pointed out, and properly ditinguithed, 

“« The whole of this map (which includes 4000 fquare miles) is 
correctly engraved, and carefully printed on torty-four o€tavo pages 
of fine paper, exclufive of a beautiful atie-page, and highly finifhed 
vignette; with a general map, exhibiting, at one view, the roads 
between London and Edinburgh. 

«¢ With each engraved plate, taking in twelve miles by fix, is 
given a page of letter-prefs, containing the nobility and gentry’s 
names whofe feats are inJerted in the plan; the diflance of each tlage 
from London and Edinburgh, and of all the principal crofs-roads 
leading from the great poft-roads, inns, &c. 

‘* To the whole is prefixed, the ftages, diftance, and fare of the 
northern poft-coaches, &c. with tables of the poil-itages, chaife and 
horfe-hire; meafured diftances; an explanation, and alphabetical 
index ;” 

Our readers will readily conceive that this publication is not 
an object of literary criticifm: As far as we are able to judge 
from appearances, however, it feems to merit all that encou- 
ragement from the publick, to which its exterior utility and ela- 
borate execution lay undoubted claim. W. 





Jn Account and Defcription of an Improved Steam-engine : which 
will, with the fame quantity of fuel, and in an equal Space of 
Time, raife above double the quantity of water than any Lever 


Engine. By N. D.faick, M.D. ‘8vo 2s. Law. 


Dr Falck’s improvement confifts in adapting two cylinders to one 
boiler ; which, fupplying both alternately, will fave both time and 
? 7 P} . ? é Pe og 
fteam, and of courfe perform twice the work. The fcheme is illu- 
ry Fr A aa ‘ 
{trated by a copper-plate, and, as far as we can jucge, without a¢tu- 
nf dees Pre P wt - ei s 2 fat 
ally feeing it put in execution, is promifing of fucce's—The author 
fpeaks very ingenuouilly and candidly of the improvement of others, 
and offers to the public his own, on the moit fair and reafonable 
terms. Indeed Dr. Falck appears to thofe, who know the world and 
judge of individuals from the majority of mankind, to be too difinte- 
refted*in his profeflions of confulting chiefly the public good. As 
the Jabourer is worthy of his hire, ingenuity fhould be rewarded in 
proportion 
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proportion to its utflity. It is too — and empirical in a man 
to fay he has ‘ no ambition beyond that of rendering his life, by 
every opportunity in his power, ufeful to mankind ;’ and though, 
without meaning offence to our ingenious author, it might become a 
man poflefled ot a princely fortune , the world would juftly laugh in 
the face of one who is not fo far above it, for affecting to render 
himfelf ufeful to the world, without endeavouring at the fame time, 
to make the world proportionably beneficial to himfelf. Such over- 
weening pretenfions in individuals, however fuperior their abilities, 
is generally indeed deemed prefumptuous and infolent, and is accor- 
dingly treated, by way of revenge, with indifference and neglect.— 
We fhould be forry a perfon, apparently fo well qualified to be ufe- 
ful to mankind, fhould lofe an opportunity of proving fo, by fo ill- 
timed a parade of public fpirit and philanthropy. oe 





The Total Refutation and political overthrow of Dr. Price: Or 
Great-Britain fucce/sfully vindicated againft all American Rebels 
and their Advocates, ina fecond Letter to that Gentleman. By 
‘FamesS tewart, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew. 


Mr. James Stewart (whofe firft letter to Dr. Price, among the 
multiplicity of anfwers, replies, remarks, and refutations, which the 
doctor’s unfortunate pamphlet has drawn upon him, had almoft ef- 
caped our notice) hath here redoubled his blow: and, juft as the 
poor doctor, having undergone the guefion both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, was expiring, hath given him his final coup. We know 
not, indeed, any of the doétor’s antagonifts (Dr. Shebbeare ex- 
ecpted) fo proper to execute the office of executioner on our reverend 
Calculator as Mr. James Stewart; who has not, however, carved 
his reverence, in imitation of the affaffins of Cafar, as a difh fit for 
the gods; but has cut him up and mangled him, like a carcafs fit 
enly for the hounds.—We hope this critical execution, of our political 
divine, will be an exemplary warning for other pious paftors to at- 
tend to the fpiritual concerns of their flock and the faithful difcharge 
of the duties of their calling, as miniftersof the gofpel of peace; in- 
ftead of interfering in the temporal broils and profane fquabbles of 
minifters of ftate, the hoftile fpirits of war and the fomenters or 
avengers of American rebellion. 





Political Sophifiry deteled ; or, Brief Remarks on the Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher’ s late Tra& entitled ** American Patriot{m.” Ina Letter 
toa Friend. By Caleb Evans, M.A. 12m0. 3d. Dilly. 


It is really ridiculous to hear thefe reverend gentlemen talk of more 
being expected, in reducing the Americans, from ‘‘ the ufe of 
reafon and /cr'pture than from arms.” How comes it that the faints 
of Bofton do not rather rely on reafon and fcripture than having re- 
courfe to arms ? By their levies, redoubts and entrenchments, it ap- 
pears their dependance is much greater on the arm of the flefh than 
on that of the {pirit. # &, 
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The Gardener's Pocket-Calendar, containing tbe mof? approved 
methods of cultivating the ufeful and ornamental Plants for the 
Kitchen-garden, Fiower-garden, and flowering Shrubs; ar- 
vanged in Alphabetical Order. To which are added, Direions 
of what is neceffary to be done in cvery Month of the Year. By 
Thomas Ellis, Gardener to the Lord Bifhop of Lincoln. Small 
8vo. 3s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

Tt may be a fufficient recommendation of this copious and com- 
pact little volume to fay, that its execution appears fully to anfwer 
the defign explicitly fet forth in its title. 

% 





fan Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of a departed Friend. 4to. 
Is. Johnion. 

As this writer is confefledly young and apparently modeft, we take 
in good part the offering, he fo humbly makes at the fhrine of in- 
dulgent candour, as a tribute due to departed merit: fincerely 
wising it were in the power of the moft indulgent candour to return 
the tribute four-fold, as due to the merit of the author.—We mult 
take this time, however, the will for the deed; perhaps on fome 
future occafion the Mufes may be more propitious.— 

* % 





Reports of the Society, inftituted in the Year 1994, for the Recovery 
of Perfons apparent.y drowned. Printed for the Society. 


** It muft infpire every breaft that is not a total ftranger to the 
feelings of hugganity, with the fincereft pleafure, to be informed 
that this Society inftituted in favour of drowned perfons, has made 
the moft encouraging advances in a very fhort {pace of time; that 
not only the pablic attention has been gained (which, in the midft 
of fuch various and numberlefs applications in behalf of the Unfor- 
tunate, was no eafy tafk), but the many indubitable inftances of 
fuccefs, which they have even in their infancy been able to report, 
have been followed with a general conviction ; and incredulity is 
changed into aftonifhment at reftorations to life, which have hitherto 
been deemed beyond the power of mortals !” 

Thus writes the Author of the Introduction to thefe Reports ; by 
which it appears that tiis humane and laudable Society, has paid its 
rewards in the courfe of the year 1775, for fixty-feyen accidents ; 


of which number, no lefs than thirty-three have proved fuccefsful. 
*¢ * 





A Sermon, preached March 10, 1776, at St. Andrews Holborn, 
before the Humane Society, infiituted for the recovery of Perfons 
apparently Drowned, and publifhed at their requeft. By 
William Dodd,-LL.D. Chaplain to the Earl of Chefterfieid. 
8vo. Rivington. 
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As the imprimatur of this refpetable Society, to which this dif- 
courfe was delivered, is prefixed to it, declaring it to be an excellent 
fermon, we have too much regard for them and their inftitution to 
infinuate to the contrary. ‘The object of the Society is, indeed, in 
itfelf fo truly humane and interefting, that it needs not the meretrici- 
ous artifices of pulpit-oratory to recommend it. 

xe * 





CORRES P ONODEN C E: 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tho I am well fatisfied with your remarks on Mr. Glenie’s obfer- 
vation, in your laft Month’s Review, refpecting the taking Mr. Cotes’s 
word, by mere implication, for the opinion of Sir J/aac Newton in 
regard to Gravity being a primary quality in matter ; I fhould yet be 
glad to be farther fatisfied on that head. Mr. G, infers from Cotes’s 

retace being prefixed to Pemberton’s edition of the Principia, which, 
os fays, was made under Sir Ifaac’s own eye, that it muft contain 
that great philofopher’s certain and explicit opinion refpecting the 
fubject in queflion; viz. that gravity is as much a primary quality of 
matter, as extenfion and impenetrability. You will probably fay, 
that may be and ftill it may be no primary quality atall. But, with- 
out entering into the real {tate of the cafe, I afk whether Sir Ifaac 
Newton did or did not regard gravity as a primary quality ? You have 
given good reafons for his afluming it as fuch, in his mathematical 
principles ; but 1 fhould be glad to know whether or not he carried 
that principle into phyfics. I remember there was a pamphlet pub- 
lithed for Dod/lev, about twenty years ago, entitled ** Four Letters 
from Sir Ifaac Newton to Dr. Bentley” in which I met with the fol- 
lowing paflage ; which for its fingularity I entered into my Common, 
place book :---* That Gravity fhould be innate, inherent, and effen- 
* tial to matter, fo that one body may act upon another at a diftance 
through a Vacuum, without the mediation of any thing elfe, by 
and through which their action and force may be conveyed from one 
to another, is to me fo great an abfurdity, that I believe no man 
who has, in philofophical matters, a competent faculty of thinking, 
can ever fall into it. Gravity muft be caufed by an agent atting 
conftantly according to certain laws ; but whether this agent be ma- 
terial or immaterial, Ihave lett to the confideration of my readers,’ 
This paflage I tranfcribed from one of thofe printed letters; it ap+ 
pearing to have been written in anfwer to Dr. Bentley’s having af- 
cribed to Sir Ifaac, the notion of Gravity’s being inherent and effen- 
tial to Matter; a notion which he here difclaims in the ftrongeft and 
moft explicit terms. I fhould be glad, therefore, to know if you can 
inform me, of what authenticity thofe letters are; in giving which 
information, you wil! oblige more than one of your conftant readers, 
befides Yours, &¢. 

Cambridge, Aug. 15, 1776, S. W, 


a een fF #& 
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«"s. We are forry that we cannot give our correfpondent S. W. 
the information, of which he is fo defirous ; the printed letters, he 
mentions, we have in our poffeffion; but they are unaccompanied 
with either preface, or introduction, to afcertain their authenticity. 
If their editor be living, or any other perfon who can vouch for their 
being genuine, we fhould be extremely obliged to him, it he would 
enable us to gratify the laudable curioiity of our eorrefpondent. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW: 


SIR, 
Dr. More, a Scotch Profeffor, not many years fince, publithed 
a fhort criticifin on the following paflage from the Poetics of 
Ariftotle; 


‘ \ ‘ ’ , ‘ ~ Ud 
€ Aia Eats nai Qu8e mepaivesa tiv Tay ToleTwav Tadnuatwy xabapoi.*? 


Tho the publication was previous to the birth of your Review, 
it may not be perhaps unpleafing to you, Sir, and to many of 
your readers, to lay before them the paflage in queition, and 
endeavour to oppofe a more rational definition to the Scotch- 
man’s elaborate comment. 

Iam, your conftant reader and admirer 

Afhburton, Juneg, 1776. X. 
© Aid Eats xal 908s mepawace thy tiv ToouTiiy Tadnucetov nabapow.” 

Dr. More introduces his critique with the tranflations of Vic- 
torius and Dacier, of this remarkable and much difputed pailage, 
and afterwards continues his obfervations, with telling us, that 
** After all the pains and labour which the critics, commentators 
** and poets have taken about this fame purgation des paffions par 
“¢ la Tragedie; and notwithitanding the Abbé du Bos fancies, 
*€ que Pon adit dans tous les tems, que la Tragedie purgeoit les 
‘¢ pafjions; I am going to venture to aflert, that at leait Arif= 

totle never faid /o; and fhall prove, that there is not in his 

words the fmalleft foundation for imagining, he maintained, 
that this purgation des pafjions was the proper effect, intended 
to be produced by Tragedy, and that the whole of this {pe- 
cious tancy is no more than a chimera of the moderns, ari- 
fen from this; that the words of Ariftotle have been totally. 
miftranflated, which thefe critics, amidft all their ftudy of 
the pafiage, have never given themielves the trouble to en- 
quire into; tho a very little attention to the propriety of the 

Greek would, in this cafe have faved them a vaft deal of 

trouble, and freed them from a world of embarrafsment. I 

mean, that in the paflage in difpute, the three laft words, 

Toistoy mabnuatov nabapow, have been each of them altogether 

us © miftaken 


* Arift, Poeti. p.14, Ed. Glafgow. 
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ee miftaken : : for toixtav refers not to the preceding words snrig 
“© yal ops ; nor does wabyyuatoy mean paffions; nor nabapow a 
purification or refinement. ‘The miftaking of wa$nyarav has 
* drawn in along with it the miftake of the other two words, 
** The tranflators have not attended to the propriety of the lan- 
** guage in the different acceptation of the words sags and 
*¢ cabnua. Ariftotle no where calls the paffions taSnuata. The 
** word which he wviformly ufes for the paffions every where in 
** his works is 729. By wabnua is akways meant /ufferings or 
** calamitixs, In this fenfe the word is con/fiant/y ufed by all the 
* chief Greek writers”. After this the doétor gives us a few 
inftances to fupport his epinion; but even here he fhows himfelf 
extremely partial and unfair in his quotations. 

** Calamities (ma3npata) inflicted by the gods fer the vices of 
¢* mankind would make a very proper fubjedt for Tragedy; and 
«« Tragedy by exhibiting fuch calamities on the ftage, would 
propofe for its end and intention nabaivey to remove (not purge) 
{uch calamities out of human life; and propote to accomplifh 
that end, by exciting the pity and terror of the audience at 
the reprefentation of | them.” 

Now, begging the dottor’s pardon, I can produce many ex- 
amples from Ariftotle himfelf, where anya is ufed for paffion. 
This fixgle one from the fecond _book of his Rhetoric muit be 
thought fufficient o oxedey ev éy mat Tepe Exaswv Tay 005 iv Tay 
$6 sepnoiway uo avarynaluy Ex,0v Tat Ot Tomo. —** det Dice Ta tvboun- 
pate tomey wep tiv nbay xat wabmeatwy,” Fc. Xenophon, 
whoie language is purity itfelf, and may weli be faid to be 
formed by the graces, ufes xaSnua in the fame fenfe in the 
third book of the Cyropzdia, ‘* wabnua apacuacyis tis Wuxiis 
‘© Ewan Thy cwPpocwny, done Wan, 2 uadnua”. Plato, in his Re- 
public, fays * tite qronwatwy ite wabyuatwv’’. Many and various 
are the examples, which might have been brought, to confirm 
the weaknefs of the author’s fentiments, but 

in publica commoda peccem, 

Si longo fermoue morer tua tempora Kenrick. 

What now is become of all the chicf Greek writers ufing the 
word conflantly in the fenfe, More would put upon it? and how 
could the doétor pofitively aver fo much in the face of the learned 
world ?--—Ere this, | would hope, that he is fenfible of this error, 
and willing to acknowledge, that qwaéyua and oaby are ufed in- 
difcriminately by the beit Greek writers for paffion and mis- 
fortune. For, is it not more reafonable to fuppofe Ariftotle’s 
definition of Tragedy to be ‘* the imitation of an a&tion, im- 
** portant and perfect, thro pity and fear, working the purga- 
*¢ tion of fuch Jike paffions 2?” 


“ 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tt muft be confeffed there is fomething candid and open in giving 
your names to the public, as a fecurity from the malevolence of 
anonymous fcribblers. I could with, neverthelefs, that your affo- 
ciate, Dr. K. had publithed his Critique on Mr. Jenyns’s Traét, 
without his fignature. ‘The opinions of a critic by profeffion, Vike the 
Writings of an author by profeifion, have not that weight with the 
public, as have thofe fpontaneous effufions, which flow trom the un- 
Yolicited reflection and learned leifure of fuch emancipated {pirits, as 
ouly dictate to theit private fecretary for their own amufement.— The 
late Dr. Goldfinith fomewhere fays, ‘* The author, who draws his 
** quill to take a purfe, no more deferves fuccefs than he who pre- 
** fents a piftol :” a refle&tion, which, notwithitanding its feverity, 
is in fome meafure applicable to all hackney-writers, however fupe- 
rior their abilities or eminent their reputation. 

I am, your’s, &c. 

Aug. 25, 1776. L. 

P.S. You will communicate this to your Editor, though you 
fhould not chufe to infert it in your corre/pondence. 


*,.* This correfpondent having taken care to acquaint us with 
what we own we fhould otherwife not have fufpe&ed, viz. that we 
are indebted for this communication, to the condefcenfion of one of 
thofe emancipated fpirits, ftiled Men-of-fa/bion, we think proper not 
only to infert his podite epiftle, but deg leave to return him the ac- 
knowledgement due for fo great a favour. At the fame time, we 
mutt, in juftice to men-of-genius, who profefs the art of Literary 
Compofition, take leave to remind him, that it is generally admitted, 
in all other arts, that practice is the means of perfection ; the gen- 
tleman-painter, or mufician, being in general a bungler, compared 
with thofe who practife painting, or mufic, for gain.—The writers 
alfo moft eminent for talents and genius, are thofe who have been au- 
thors by profeflion.—The degrading term Aackvey is indeed given to 
guill-drivers, with as much propriety as to coach-drivers; but there 
is a wide difference between an amanuenfis, or mere tranfcriber, and 
an cuthor ; to the latter of which it is, therefore, as ill applied as ic 
would be to practitioners in any of the liberal profeflions. For, may 
not a divine or aJawyer, a preacher or a pleader, becalled Hackney- 
praters, with the fame propriety as authors are called Hackney-wyi- 
ters? Or is it lefs reputable to write for money than to prate for 
money ?~-Nay, even granting the labourer unworthy of his hire, 
and the proftitution of talents infeparabie trom the neceflity of pro- 
fiting by them, is there more meannefs, or greater venality, in a 
man’s privately proftituting his pez, than there 1s in his publicly pro- 
ftituting his perfon ?—-The truth is, the proftitution of the pen is the 
leat profitable, and thereture, the moft unpardonable; even public 

robbers, 
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robbers, in thefe morally-difcriminating times, deriving proporti- 
onate refpect from the greatnefs of their plunder /—The cafe of ax- 
thors, indeed, is fingularly hard ; their profits being as penurious as 
their property is precarious.—But, though the world be unjutt 
enough to reward {fo ill thofe, who labour for its amufement or in- 
ftruction, it furely might not be fo abfurd as to injure itfelf, in pre- 
ferring the mere amu/ements of {uch as ftudy only for their own enter- 
tainment, to the labours of thofe whofe intercft, as well as fludy, it 
is to inform or entertain their readers. Should it be fafbionable to 
negle authors, it might be prudential to profit by their works !— 
And yet foit is, to fucha pitch of folly is fafhion grown, that fame, 
fortune, health, happinefs, (and that both here and hereafter) are 
rather implicitly repofed on the nominal favourite of the day, than 
even cautioufly truited with thofe, whom talents, learning, or expe- 
rience, fhould render worthy of confidence!—Hence it is, that 
quacks are preferred to phyficians, tabernacle-ranters to parifh- 
church lecturers, and 
** The herd of gentlemen, that write with cafe,” 

to thofe fezv gentlemen, who sake the pains to write! 

It is poffible our polifhed (we were going again to fay polite) core 
refpondent may think the art of critici/m, like the fcience of politics, 
familiar to the meaneft capacity, and, indeed, fo it is, if we may 
judge of the capacity by the confidence of thofe critics or politicians, 
who, becaufe they know no one art or fcience in the world, take 
upon themfelves to judge of what requires a competent knowledge 
of almoft all. 

As to.the remark of our late fellow-labourer, Dr. G. this fa/iona- 
él correfpondent could not have pitched upon worfe authority; the 
doctor having been himfelf not only an axthor by profeficn, but the 
arranteft trader in /iterature that ever paid court to the mufes: fo 
that, had hisown judgment been executed on himfelf, he would have 
been ftarved by his «z+ long before he was poifoned by his folly. 

WV. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 
SIR, 


If you judge the following remarks fit to be admitted into your va- 
luable repofitory, their infertion will be gratefully acknowledged*. 

I had fearcely laid out of my hand Mr. Jenyns’s View of the In- 
ternal Evidence of the Chriftiaa Religion, when I received from my 
bookfeller the late Apfexdix to your Review. How much was I 
pleafed there to find a long, and I hoped a fatisfatory critique of the 
very work [ had been reading, and that under the flattering fignature 
of Dr. K!—Many things in Mr. J’s View had not pleaied me: I 

thought 


* The acknowledgement would have been due on our fide, had not our 
correfpondent been rather rude in fome parts of his attack on our editor; in 
regard to whom, neverthelefs, that we may not be thought to fhew any un- 
fair partiality, we have inferted J. B n’s Epiftle verbatim; fubjoining, by 
way of notes, fuch occafional remarks as the fubject fuggefted. 
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thought it rather the effufion of a warm and well-intended heart, 
than the cool difquifition of a temperate and well-inftructed mind. 
The rapturous language of a man deeply {mitten by the bright charms 
of divine beauty and perfection, was marked on every page. But 
believe me, Sir, I was much leis fatisfied with your performance ; 
for, baring the logical acumen, which, plentifully diffeminated 
through the piece, befpoke the fertile fource, from whence it fprang, 
I could hardly difcover one trait of that jult fentiment and philofo- 
phical cait of mind, to which you have always been fo eminently 
intitled. But perhaps, 


With curious art the brain too nicely wrought 
Preys on itfelf, and is deftroy’d by thought. } 


*¢ Among many attempts, fay you, to accomodate the profound 
mytteries of divine «w/dom to the fallow comprehention of the umaz 
underfianding, the prefent (Mr. J’s View) is by no means the leaft 
plautible or promifing of fuccels’’.—But that, Sir, is not at all Mr. 
J’s defign. His intention, as he repeatedly declares, and as the 
whole tenour of his work announces, is to inveltigate the divine 
origin of the chriftian religion, ** from that excellence, and thofe 
clear marks of fupernatural interpofition, which are fo confpicuous 
in the religion itfelf.” He acknowledges the incomprehen4bility of 
its myiteries, placed far above the-utmott {tretch of human enquiry, 
or, as Mr. J. expreffes it, ‘* fazremoved from every track of human 
imagination”. Yet you for ever confound thefe two very difparate 
objects, treating Mr. J. as an arrqgant rationalift, who is refolved to 
erect his feeble reafon into an univerfal criterion of divine truth, 
whilit he himfelf pofitively difclaims every fuch pretenfion. He 
pretends not to fathom influitudes he even goes fo far as to affert 
that, ‘‘ if a revelation on fuch fubjects was in every part familiar to 
our underftandings and confonant to our reafon, we fhould have 
great caufe to fuipect its divine authority”. But he pretends with 
every other apologift, who has written in defence of the Chriftian 
Religion, that rea/on can demonftrate the exiftence of a volume en- 
titled the New Ye/fament—that it can difcover therein a fyftem of re- 
ligion, entirely new as to the object and do¢trines, infinitely fuperior 
to, and unlike every thing, that had before entered into the mind 
of man; and this by the eafy means of reading and comparing—that 
it can from thence alfo colleét, by the fame familiar procefs, a fyftem 
of ethics, eminently above the moral precepts of Greece and Rome; 
whilft in the fame volume is omitted every fictitious virtue fuch as 
were the moft boafted ones of antiquity: and in their place are fub- 
ftituted many new precepts correfponding to the new object of this 
religion—and that finally, if thefe fads be true, that fuch a fyftem 
of religion and morality was not difcoverable by human fagacity, for 

hilofophy 


+ We are gs 5 to affure our correfpondent, that this feems, by nomeans, 


to be the cafe with our induftrious and difcriminating colleague ; whofe in- 
tellectual faculties, however varioufly and laborioully exerciicd, appear to 
be unimpaired, and in the full vigour of exertion. 

. WF. 
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Philofophy had tried her utmoft, (much lefs could it have been in-, 
vented by thofe obfcure, ignorant and illiterate perfons, who firft 
gave it to the world) muft have derived its origin trom heaven. — If 
reafon be not equal to this difquifition, neither can it prove tha 
there exifts fuch a work as the Offcia of Cicero, or that therein may 
be read a fyftem of morality fuperior to the infamous leCtures of the 
Scholars of Epicurus.—Let us now fee how far your particular no- 
tions can fupport the ordeal of criticifm. Scarcely, I fancy, will 
you here alfo infift that rea/on is incompetent without the potent in- 
fluence of divine illuftration. I will then delineate fome of the lead- 
ing features of your very religious belief. ‘Till now, I muft own, I 
always imagined Methodi/m and Philofophy were too incongruous to 
unite in the fame fubject. 

** Reafon, you fay, is not qualified to judge either of the fenfe of 
particular patiages of Scripture, or of the autheatictty thereot ; only 
the influence of that divine grace, which infpired the revelation 
itfelf, can qualify any man to judge”. Hence, you add, ** alt 
moral arguments and hiftorical evidence to prove the expediency and 
even neceflity of revelation, appear altogether nugatory”. Strange 
affertions! Reafon then is not only incompetent to judge of the »y/- 
series of heaven; but even it can not comprehend how Abraham could 
beget Ifaac{; it cannot invefligate the authenticity of the epiftle of 
Paul to the Romans; nor can it fhew, from a furvey of the heathén 
world, that a reformation, by divine interpofition, was even ex- 

dient. 

Undoubtedly, a diftinétion is to be made beween the fa'th of a 
Chriftian and the belief of a Philofopher. Your conception of the 
matter is very juft. But tho faith be a chriftian duty, why is it alone 
to be “ inculcated and enforced by means fuperior to mere reafon.”” 
That fomething more than rational conviG@ion is neceflary to make a 
good Chriftian, i. e. the grace of God, I allow: but the expediency 
the neceflity, and the rea/onablene/i of faith in a Redeemer, I infitt, 
may be iaculcated and enforced by arguments fu geeited by mere reafon. 
Is it not rea/onable to believe that God has fpoken for inftance, when 
a cloud of arguments tell me, that fo itis. But if the mere internal 
perfuafion that fuch particular propofitions are true, be fufficient, as 

you 


¢ Why, can it?—We always looked upon the myftery of xetural generation 
to be a/mof? as much above the reach of the human underftanding as even that 
of /piritual regeneration itfelf. But, if our rationalifis have really difcovered and 
can comprehend the former, there is, to be fure, fome plea for fuppofing they 
may in time find out the Jatter. If they can comprehend why tliat, which is 
born of the fleth, is flefh, they have encouragement to begin their enquiries, 
why that which is born of the fpirit, is fpirit; efpecially as theiy champion, 
Dr. Prieftley, has intimated that both flefh and fpirit may poflibly be confti- 
tuted of one homogeneous fubftance.—It is true, that the /pirituab mafic ry {ute 


ficiently puzzled poor Nicodemus, of old; but then, we will venture to fay, 
that he, thougha mafter of Ifrael, knew nothing of the myftery of mere gene- 
ration; whereas we here find that our modern Nicodemufes, are got to the 
bottom of the Venus Phifique, and “‘ comprehend wow Abraham Beat Ifeac !”— 
It were no wonder: if fuch profound adepts fhould pretend alfo to compre- 
hend the myftery of the iucaruction, anc tellus bow the Holy Ghat begat Felus? 
WV 
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you affert, to juftify the inference, that they are from God*; with 
what abfurdities may not the Deity be charged by ignorance, fuper- 
ftition, and enthufiafm.— The aféni given to a revealed truth, the 
internal evidence of which I fee not, is ‘#/e/f the effec of divine in- 
fluence; yet fuch affent, not to be enthufialtic and blind, mutt have 
been preceded by the rational conviction, that God has fpoken.—To 
infift, as you do over and over again, that if reafon be competent to 
judge of the divine origin of the Scriptures, it muft alfo be itfelf the 
foundation of all faith in the doétrines therein announced, is indeed 
taking the thing very wrong. Becaufe things probable or evident 
are objects of reafon; muft you therefore infer that what is neceffarily 
obfcure and above the human capacity, is neverthelefs equally within 
its {fphere. Or, if the latter be above our comprehenfion; therefore 
that the fame is to be maintained of every other object. As well 
might you fay, that becaufe a blind man cannot diftinguifh colours, 
therefore that he can neither hear nor {mell. 

But how, fay you, is a man to know what is the word of God, 
and what not, ‘* unlefs the operation of grace imprefs the true fenfe 
and meaning of the Scriptures on the mind and heart”. But on this 
fuppofition, give me leave alfo to afk; from whence arifes that eter- 
nal variety of opinion, even in the beit difpofed chriftians, relative 
to the fenfe of Scripture. Each one will aniwer your query, accord- 
ing to the mode of faith, he has adopted. 

here are, I believe, few things in the whole Chriftian Creed lefs 
comprehenfible, than are the dogmata of over-ruling grace and hu- 
man free-will, divine foreknowledge of future events and the con- 
— of the fame; they are even apparently contradictory +. 
ox. IV. xX Now 

* Where hath Dr. K. afferted this? Not in the critique in queftion, nor, 
we believe, any where elfe. On the contrary, he makes rea/on, enlightened 
by divine grace, the judge of the reality of its illumination; notwithftanding 
he holds the influence of grace unneceflary to inculcate what is difcoverable 
by reafon, and, at the fame time, as neceflary to elucidate thofe myttcries 
which reafon cannot affent to without it.—From our correfpondent’s mifie- 
prefentation, one would think our colleague difcarded reafon entirely, the 
moment the miad is enlightened by grace; whereas, it is the faculty of reg- 
fon, which he reprefents as the object enlightened. ~The miltake feems to lie 
in the mifconception of the nature of fuch illumination. The ordinary influence 
of divine grace on human reafon, is not the couferring a — portion of ra~ 
tional capacity, or fcientific knowledge; but the rendering us docile and 
humble, from a confcioufnefs of the imperfection of that capacity, and the 
defects of fuch knowledge: inftilling that humble, teachable, and candid 
difpofition of mind, which accords with Mr. Jenyas’s own idca of the chri:- 
tian faith. nN, 

+ On the contrary, not one of thefe things, if we except the neceflary be- 
lief of a God in the dogma of divine grace, is characteriftic of the chriftian’s 
creed; ,nor is the belief of any of them reprefented in the fcriptures as effen- 
tially neceffary to falvation. Their difcullion is merely metaphyf-cal, and 
belongs rather to philofophy than to divinity; being by no means included 
in the effential myfteries of our religion. Milton reprefents even the devils, 

In thoughts more elevated, reafoning high, 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge abfolute 

Finding no end, in wand’ring mazes loft. 
This might well be the cafe with thofe infernal fpirits, whofe moft clevated 
fvience is reprefented to us as confifting of low cunning, bent on practical 
mifchief, rather than innocent {peculation. WV, 
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Now whe would imagine that Dr. K. confiftently with his own fyitem, 
can know any thing of fuch deep myfteries, unlefs by the influence 
alone of divine irrad‘ation. He declares notwithftanding; ‘* that 
fuch truths are not ab/o/ute contradictions is known to every man of 
fenfe and fcience, that has beftowed fuflicient attention to the fubject; 
to whom thefe feeming contradictions muft be eafily reconcileable.” 
And will you ftill maintain that reafon is totally to be difcarded in 
affairs of religion, whilit you acknowledge the fignal fervice it may 
do us in reconciling the apparent conmelitliens of the moft clouded 
parts of the divine ceconomy? Strange as fuch conduct may feem, 
you however perfift that ** reafon is confined to human purfuits, and 
that in/piration only can effectually inculcate the dictates of divine re- 
velation”, And even ‘* that nothing but the immediate influence 
of grace, the infpiration of the Almighty, which gives underftanding, 
could induce the fkeptic to believe either the divine origin of the 
Scriptures, or the doctrines, they contain”. *—Let me again afk; 
is the fkeptic then, when he feels the firft motions of divine infpira- 
tion roxfing him + to think ferioufly on religion, quietly to fit ; 
with his arms acrofs and wait for Rerthee illuminations from above ? 
or would you not rather advife him attentively to confider the fubject, 
and to weigh in his mind thofe powerful arguments, which are from 
every quarter fuggefted in favour of revelation, fuch as, the authen- 
ticity of its aie the completion of its prophecies, the efficacy of 
miracles, the fublimity of its doétrines, the purity of its precepts, 
and the general objections of its adverfaries ? I ftill allow that grace 
will be neceffary to invigorate his purfuits, and finally fix his belief, 
whilft reafon and argument exert their efficacy in producing rational 
conviction. To fuch conceptions, as Mr. J. obferves, the mind 
muft be formed by contemplation, retirement, abftraétion from bu- 
finefs and diffipation, and perhaps by ill-health, difappointment, and 
diftreffes. You indeed allow that fuch natural means ‘* may be made 
the forerunners of fupernatural effects ;” as alfo that ‘* learning and 
ftudy may be made the concomitant means of grace :” but you can not 
conceive ‘* they are effentially neceffary to give efficacy to other means 
or to divine ingerpofition itfelf.” Certainly the efficacy of grace de- 
pends not on natural aid or afliftance ; but in the common courfe of di- 
vine difpenfation, grace operates in conjunétion with natural means ; 
for you even declare that you ‘* do not conceive the mode of divine 
interpofition to be confined to unaccountable impulfe or miraculous 
converfion”. Now furely, Doétor, where no natural means operate, 
what is there in the fkeptic’s converfion, but miracle and unaccoun- 
table impulfe ? Miracles have long fince ceafed to be common; I 
infer 
* This hypercritic palpably perverts Dr. K's meaning; which is evident 
confined to thofe myfteries of godlineis which are eflential to falvation.—All 
other doctrines, however clouded or myfterious, he plainly ranks among 
thofe metaphyiical fpeculations, which he denominates human purfuits. 


+ What a ftrange idea is this of divine infpiration roufing aman, as if he 
were under the operation of the medical afliftants of a certain refufcitating 
fociety! Has our correfpondent borrowed this boifterous notion from Swift's 
Tale of a'Tub? Or has he never heard of that /till /mall voice of conviction, 
equally applicable to the operations both of human reafon and divine grace ? 


a V. 
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infer therefore that divine interpofition muft be generally preceded 
and attended by the influence of natural means. 

Had you not fairly owned that ‘‘ declamation on fuch fubjects 
proves nothing,” I fhould fear there was fome truth in what you fo 
emphatically and feelingly utter againft your brother Reviewers and 
other modern reafoners. Nor can the venerable Epifcope of Glou- 
cefter efcape your chaftizing rod, though, as Churchill fomewhere 
fays of him, 

He wrote too of th’ interior light, 
Though no one knew how he came by’t. 


The account you give us of the ix/uficiency of all your labours to 
inveftigate the divine origin of the chriftian religion, is, indeed, la- 
mentable.* But the greater, therefore, are your obligations to the 
warm breathings of the fpirit, by whofe impulfive and irrefiftible in- 
fluence you was forced to declare for chriftianity ; and, verily, thou 
art the moft fubmiffive and blind-obedient fon the church of God 
ever pofleffed !+ 

May I conclude, with your rival Reviewers, that as your opinion 
precludes all rational enquiry in religious matters, { it mult neceilarily 
open wide the door to the wildeit enthufiafm and fuperitition. For, 
through divine grace, when it certainly operates, be an unerring 

X 2 guide ; 

* And yet our correfpondent’s /e//-/uffciency, in fuppofing that he has done 
it, may be equally lamentable. An open confeflion of incapacity, in a ra- 
tional enquirer, confeffedly fo well qualified as Dr. K. is at leaft candid and 
fair; and, one would think, might have induced even J. B——n to harbour 
adoubt at leaft of the certainty of his own difcovery. We cannot help 
thinking over weening felf-conceit full as lamentable as modeft inability. : 

WV. 

+ If to put implicit faith in thofe myfterious and ingomprehenfible doc- 
trines, whofe truth revelation requires us to believe, as neceflary to falva- 
tion; if this, we fay, be to pay a dblind-obedience to the church of God, we dare 
fay Dr. K. will take this ironical compliment as a /erious one. He is the laft 
writer in the world, however, that we thould tufpect of being charged with 
paying a blind obedience to the church. 


At eaftern temples, as of yore, 
Without the threfhold of the door, 
In rev’rence, did the zealot ufe 
To d’off and leave his dirty thoes ; 
Like him, the modern faithful, taught 
That rea/on is a thing of nought, 
Left they fhould foil the church with doubt, 
Their underftandings leave, without. 
Eprist. To Lorenzo, 


Not that we think it any difparagement to the underftanding or optics of the 
moft clear-fighted perfon in the world, that he fhould prudently fubmit to be 
led, where he finds his eyes of no farther ufe to him. It remains to be deter- 
mined, however, whether our correfpondent, or Dr. K. has the beft pretea- 

fions to thofe myftical cat’s-eyes, which are faid to fee beft in the dark, “ 
¢ By no means—hook not your conclu/ions together in that manner.—-Where 
does Dr. K. declare any opinion that precludes a// rational enquiry in religious 
matters ?—Blefs us, good, hafty fir, there are many religious matters very rea- 
fouable matters, neither myfterious nor effential to falvation. Employ your 
reafon as much as you pleafe about thefe matters; but give others leave to 

rely on a better guide in others, where that is toundto be inadequate, ye 
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guide ; yet, how many miftake the workings of their own imagina- 
tions, the illufions of fancy, and extravagance, and even the va- 
— from an empty belly, for that divine light.* But, fay you, 
et the pious and well-meaning chriftian, fubmitting his reafon to 
the influence of grace, patiently wait the effect of its operation, in 
God’s own place and time, and not be importunately anxious for the 
clucidation of obfcurities, «which nothing but divine illumination car 
illufrate. Inthe mean time, he fhould not be furprized nor alarmed 
at finding his notions of divine truths do not exadly coincide with 
thofe of other men.....There are few men that conceive exaélly 
alike the meaning of any one moral or religious propofition ; even di- 
vine infpiration stfelf accommodates its influence to the different fa- 
culties of the human individual.” It is poffible then, that two men 
may be equally infpired by divine grace; the one to believe that Je- 
jus Chrift is true God, and the other, that he is a mere man like 
himfelf. Oh! Doétor, can this poflibly be? Yet, the inference is 

direct from the words juft cited. + r 
or 


* What our correfpondent means by the vapours arifing from an empty 
telly, we know not : we hope he means nothing perfonal ; the fuccefs of our 
Review happily with us precluding the vapours proceeding from that caufe. 
As to Dr. K. he has long fince explained himfelf fufficiently on the fubject 
of falfe infpiration. 

Is there whofe animated zeal 

Pretends a confcioufnefs to feel, 

A fix’d internal evidence 

Of axioms, hid from common fenfe; 

A ftronger teftimony given, 

By infpiration breath’d from heaven 7— 

Lorenzo, neither you, nor 1, 

What God reveals can e’er deny. 
But here, how needful to be wife, 
‘Yo know where revelation lies !— 

As truth beholds thy mental eye 

What feems to half the world a he, 

‘Thy proof imagination ftrong ? 

Here may’ft thou ftill, alas! Ye wrong 5 
‘To heav'n attributed the feat, 

‘The mere effect of felf-conceit ; 

Nay, oft th’ infatuate-of-brain, 

Of heaven's prefum’d injunctions vain, 
Have madly broke its dread commands, 
And dipt in blood their murd’ring hands, 
If God or devil then infpire, 

Of Reafon ftill we muft enquire : 

And Reafon muft perforce reply, 

** Heav’n never yet reveal’d a lic.” Ep. To Lor. 


W. 
+ This ‘ Oh! Doctor!” is, to be fure, very pathetic, and befpeaks our 
eorrefpondent a bit of a rhetorician ; but he is certainly a ne | poor logician. 
‘T'wo men, fays he, may believe propofitions dire@lyand wholly contradittory to 
each other, if their conceptions of propofitions in general do not exattly coincide 
_ in every particular.—What a drawer of inferences! If we had not fome reafon 
to think him ordained to the facred function of a minifter of the gofpel, we 
fhould be apt to fufpect him one of the illogical /aity, wicked enough to be a 
mere hewer of wood and drawer of water! What Dr. K. means by the ac- 
commodation of grace to the faculties of the individual, is plainly that a 
different degree or greater portion may be neceflary to influence fome oe 
t 
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For brevity’s fake, I have omitted to mention many obfervations 
that occurred to mein the perufal of your remarks. Your fyftem is 
certainly very fingular; but, I hope, for the honour of human rea- 
fon, it has no other pretenfion to command our affent. All extremes 
are, in my opinion, prudently to beavoided. Your rival Reviewers 
have given far too much torea/on ; they have raifed it toa level with 
every thing in heaven and on earth: you, in revenge, have not 
only dragged it down from that exalted {phere, but have even forbad 
it to rife in its {fpeculations above the nature of what may be /zen and 


felt.* Iam, Sir, 
Your moft obedient and obliged 
Wolverhampton, Humble Servant, 
Aug. 15, 1776. J. B——-». 


than others. The importunate anxiety alfo, which he cenfures, is evidently 
that which induces men, vain of their natura/ talents, to ruth precipitately 
through the veil of the fantuary, in violation of thofe impenetrable mytte- 
ries, which, in our prefent ftate, the eye of Faith feems deftined to contem- 
plate at an awful and humble diftance. 


WV. 
* This is fo far from being the cafe, that Dr. K. explodes the evidence, 
“immediately deduced from the fenfes; 
** Be held perception in fufpenfe, 
*¢ ‘Till reafon fhall confirm the fenfe.” 


exalting reafon to the dignity of inveftigating thofe fublime dotrines; which 
our correfpondent calls the moft clouded parts of icripture or fupernatural re 
velation; but which Dr. K. thinks merely philofophical and natural. That 
Dr. K’s fcheme, as J- B——n terms it, is fomewhat fingular, we do not 
deny. [tis fingular im carrying the inveftigations of human reafon farther 
than even our boldeft rationali/ts might chufe to follow him, and in abiding at 
the fame time by the effential tenets of chriftianity, as firmly as even the 
moft orthodox and dlindly-obedient fon of the church could with.—It is fingular 
in making the confeffedly-juf diftinction between the faith of a chriftian and 
the belief of a philofopher; without which a chriftian philofopber would be a 
contradiction in terms.—It is fingular in the honeftconfeflion of the inability 
of human reafon, and a firm reliance on divine grace, as aguide to falvation. 
—lIt is fingular in diftinguifhing between the philofophy and divinity of the 
fcriptures, and in thus congiliating the refpective influence of grace and 
salia, by diftinguifhing their operation, and affigning the proper objccts to 
each.—It is fingular in reprefenting wnenlightened-reafom as incapable of in- 
veftigating the economy of grace, while it reprefents enlightened-reafon to 
be the proper judge, and to hold the criterion, of its own illumination. In a 
word, it is fingular in declaring, that the greateft philofopher in the world 
cannot be a true chriftian, without being under the immediate influence of 

ce; and, at the fame time, declaring, that a true philofopher, under the 
Fiehef degree of that influence, need not be in any degree an enthujia/t. 

That all thefe fingu/arities will entitle it to popularity, however, is not to be 
expected : for, though this be an age of philojophical difcovery, it is not an age 
of religious improvement. Befides, almoft every man, bein already provided 
with his fpiritual hobby-horfe, and fettled in his faddle, he will, probably, 
be for ftill jogging on, his own way; ; 

‘¢ Stifling th’ emotions of his breaft, 

** '[” indulge his lazy brains in refit.” 
To the rifing generation, indeed, it may afford matter of fome fpeculation ; 
and in mere fpeculation it will probably end. .2 i 
So, 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


So, gentlemen, I fee that verfatile genius, your Editor, is indefa- 
tigable! No fooner is one game hunted down, but another is flart- 
ed. Poor Priefidey afforded him but little fport ; for though the p4i- 
lofopher. pushed out of the thicket with fome /pirit, the divine wanted 
foul to double and keep long in view. Opportunely, Soame Fenyns 
has broken cover, and promifes better diverfion.—Sazs metaphor, 
gentlemen, I cannot help admiring that agility and dexterity, with 
which your ‘colleague, Dr. K. tkips from play-writing to philofo- 
phizing, from mechanics to metaphyfics, from poetry to politics, 
from politics to divinity, from panegyric to fatire, and even from 
fatire to feurrility and vice verfa, as occafion offers. 

If Iam not miflaken in my man, this fame editor of yours, Dr. K. 
was born an anabaptif?, and bred a quaker; indeed, the religious lea- 
ven of old Fohn Owen and Daniel Turner, feem, notwithflanding his 
plays and his philofophy, never to have been fairly worked out of 
him. 

Quo femel oft imbuta recens, fervabit edorem 
Tefta diu 

Not that the calviniftical climate of Geneva, or the damp air of 
the Durch Netherlands, which he breathed fo long, promifed to effect 
any reformation; were it poffible for what is bred in the bone 
ever to be got out of the ficfh. There was a time, however, when 
the faints imagined they had loft him; more than one congregation 
having affigned him over, for his Epiftles to Lorenzo, to the free- 
thinking tribe of darknefs. It is wonderful, however, with what 
ingenuity he brings his darknefs to light and ranges the equivocal 
arguments of that jefuitical performance on the fide of chriftianity.— 

Let me give the doctor a piece of advice. It is #h7s, to follow the 
example of his gvordam bum-brufhing pedagogue, Dr. Birch; who, 
if I miftake not, taught him his Aic, bec, hoc, at the old quaker’s ; 
notwithftanding he was converted afterwards to the eftablifhed church, 
pofiefied pluralities of good livings, and died, like your late affociate, 
fecretary of the Royal Society.—I have heard much talk of your 
profiffed impartialjgy ; to prove it real, print this, if you dare. 
Weftmintter, Your’s, 
Aug. 26, 1776. ONE OF THE DOCTOR’s OLD SCHOOL-FELLOWs. 


*,* On what authority this correfpondent, though prefuming on 
the freedom of an old fchool-fellow, takes upon him to infinuate, 
that our editor was dorm an anabaptif?, we know not. We fhall not 
difpute with him what, where, or with whom Dr. K. was bred; but 
cannot help lamenting that any of his old fchool-fellows fhould ap- 
pear fo deftitute of politenefs, that one would think they never had 
any breeding at all. However, to give the proof of our impartiality, 
which even this rude writer requires, we have inferted his laconic 
epiftle without detalcation ; though it may only feem to thew, that, 
Drawcanfir-like, 

** All this we do, becaufe we dare.” 





S. 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


After the many inftances you have given the public, of your im- 
partiality and candour ; ae i in fome cafes, even for that infulted 
and exploded fect, the methodis, I was extremely furprized, in 
looking over one of your late numbers, at the very harfh expreffion, 
by which you teitify your difapprobation of the Rev. Mr. John Wef- 
ley’s Primitive Phyfc. The author, you fay, ‘* deferves neither 
** more nor lefs than to be anged.” Surely, gentlemen, if you 
have feen that Divine’s letter to Mr. Hawes, printed in the newf- 
papers, fetting forth the ftill increafing fale of the above-mentioned 
tract, you mult be convinced that it is not fo pernicious a publica. 
tion as the faculty reprefents it, unlefs you fuppofe people mad 
enough wilfully to poifon themfelves. The faculty have their in- 
terefts to ferve as well as Mr. Wefley ; and, as doéttors differ, you 
will probably think proper to retract the feverity of your cenfure, 
which, I can affure you, has given great offence to many of your 
otherwife well-wifhers ; and to none more than to 
Your’s, 

A METHODIST. 


Aug. 16, 1776. 


*,* We are forry to give any of our well-wifhers offence, and, 
therefore, having read Mr. Wefley’s letter to Mr. Hawes, and be- 
ing too well convinced that many people are mad enough to poifon 
themfelves, we do readily retract the expreffion complained ok viz. 
“* that the author of the Primitive Phyfic deferves neither more xor 
“* Jef; than to be hanged;” it being, on the contrary, our prefent 
opinion, that, if he be the writer alto of the letter in queftion, and is 
not abfolutely non-compos, hanging is toc good for him. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Suffolk SeexeR, who is in fuch a hurry to fixd the way to 
heaven that he cannot wait for the direction of God’s grace, will in 
all probability be long enough before he hits upon itfelf, by bim/e/f. 
—As he does not deny, therefore, that Grace ‘‘ may be affiiant” we 
would advife him to /ecé that afliftance in the way only in which it is 
to be found, that of penitence and prayer. What neceflity there is 
that he fhould remain, in the mean time, égzorant and immoral, we 
do not fee: certain we are, our colleague Dr. K, in his firictures on 
Mr. Jenyns’s tract has infinuated no fuch neceflity. On the contrary, 
men may ufe their endeavours to become learned and virtuous, and 
yet, be virtuous and learned as they will, be ftill far from compre- 
hending the myfteries of Divine Revelation: nay, we do not think 
fuch comprehenfion effential to the character of a good me 
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Our Sceker?s fuppofition that Methodift and Enthufiaf are fynonimous 
terms, is founded on the fuppofition that there may be a general 
rule without an exception, or that every individual of a feé& mutt in 
every refpect refemble the founders or leaders of it-—His notion of 
a fubordination in the perfons of the Godhead, or that Chri? may 
be a kind of demi-god, is in our opinion, a poor expedient to get rid 
of the Athanafian perplexity. — We do not recollect where Sir Ifaac 
Newton fays the term Ged itfelf is relative; meaning a /overeign, 
to which the term /udjef is correlative; but granting it be fo, and 
that the erm be expreffive of relation, the ab/olute Being, to which 
it is applied, cannot be fuppofed to depend in any fhape on its cor- 
relative ; or that Gop (tho he can not be a /overeigz without there 
be a /ubje@) would not exift, in and of himfelf, the independent and 
feif-cxiftent Jirft caufe of all things, whether they be ordinate or fub- 
ordinate, fovereigns or fubjects.—As to our Secker’s approving Mr. 
Jenyns’s tract, becaufe he thinks it was written more from the scart 
than the ead, we think his reafon a bad one.—If the argument be 
found and good, it matters nothing to the auditor, though the orator 
were a ventriloquiff and fpoke from the thorax or abdomen. It is 
the credibility and ‘truth of the do&rine, and not the credit or 
credulity of the door, that fhould be attended to, by thofe who pre- 
tend to judge for themfelves. It behoves, indeed, shez who are fa- 
tisfied with pinning their faith on the fleeve of others, to look well 
both to the fleeve and the owner of it. After all which, they are 
very liable to be deceived; as no really-honett and difcerning man 
will fet himfelf up for an oracle ; which mutt therefore be done either 
by a knave or fool. If the former, he may deceive them wilfully ; 
if the latter, unwittingly, becaufe he knows no better and is himfelf 
deceived. Perhaps even the former, however, is to be preferred. 
By thofe, who can /ee, the blind have a chance at leaft to be fed fafely, 
but the blind, leading the blind, muft inevitably fall into a ditch 
together. 


*.* We are obliged to the Reverend Mr. R. for his candid and 
elaborate remarks on Dr. K’s critique on Mr. Jenyns’s View, inferted 
in our laft Appendix; but, as moft of the difficulties ftarted, and ob- 
fcurities pointed out, are, in a great meafure, obviated and eluci- 
dated in his volume of O4/ervations fince publifhed, we beg leave to 
decline the infertion of our correfpondent’s letter, efpecially as fo 
much has already been faid on the fame fubjeéct in the prefent Re- 
view.—If, on the perufal of the Od/ervations at large, Mr. R. thould 
not find his doubts removed, we fhall be ready to give a place to 
any future communication, with which he may favour us. 


¢> The length of this month’s correfpondence obliges us to 
deter the letters of Philo—Philalethes—Morgan—T. B.—J.S.—A 
Metaphyfician and others; as alfo to poftpone fome literary articles 
intended for this number.—Our Editor’s Remarks on Mr. Jenyns’s 
Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, are, of courfe, delayed 
tall next month. 








